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THE FAMOUS ENGLISH SHIRE STALLION APOSTLE 
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‘his horse has been on the show circuit since 1892, when he won first premium at the London shire exhibit. 
The animal is owned by John W. Kentworthy of Kelsale, Manchester, England. Apostle was foaled in 1891, and 
is a handsome black. Shire horses are popular in the United States because of their excellence as draft animals, 
and the live stock department of the St Louis world’s fair has included several hundred dollars in its list of prize 
money to go to this class. _ In addition, Missouri offers shire breeders living in that state encouraging further prizes. 
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194 [2] ADVERTISEMENTS 


To Our Readers on Approval 


FARMER’S 
CYCLOPEDIA OF 
AGRICULTURE 


A Compendium of Agricultural Science and Practice on Farm, 
Orchard and Garden Crops and the Feeding and 
Diseases of Farm Animals 
By FARLEY VERNON WILCOX, Ph. D. and 

CLARENCE BEAMAN SMITI/, Af. S, 
Assistant /ditors in the Office of Experiment Stations, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 

















This is a new, practical 













and complete presentation of 
the whole subject of agricul- = ‘i 
ture in its broadest sense. It 7\ 
is designed for the use of \J i A sith 
: A * x7 SS) 27 
agricuiturists who desire up- DF 5 TG rr Ki 
to-date, reliable information Nr SOR BS £Q>" 
on all matters pertaining to p ( ZFS) 
crops and stock, but more \ = <p 
particularly for the actual \ Sa | 
farmer. The volume con- \) My 
tains iX 


Detailed Directions for 
the Culture of Every 
Important Field, 
Orchard and Garden 





Kl 











Crop 
grown in America, together 
with descriptions of their 


chief insect pests and fun- 
gous diseases, and remedies 
for their control. It contains 








an account of modern meth- 
ods in feeding and handling 
all farm stock, including 
poultry. The diseases which 
affect different farm animals 
and poultry are described 


and the most recent reme- vPD 
dies suggested for control- witag 
ling them. Other farm sub- 

jects, such as 





Manores, Fertilizers, Principles of Feeding, Feeding Value of 
Crops and Feeds, Dairy Farming, 


agricultural bulletins, college experiment stations, and reading courses, 
poisonous plants, sterility of plants and animals, spraying, soils, drain- 
age, irrigation, veterinary medicines, etc, are all clearly and concisely 
discussed. 

The book is based on the work of the past twenty years in experi- 
mental agriculture in this and foreign countries. The work of the ex- 
periment stations, the state and government departments of agriculture, 
the agricultural colleges, and the experiments of practical men have re- 
sulted in the gradual development of a new agriculture in this couritry. 
The enormous mass ~f evidence and facts which these agencies have 
been accumulating on farm practice has been summarized and carefully 
digested, and for the first time in the history of American agriculture an 
agricultural book based on experimental evidence and not rule of thumb 
is presented to the agricultural public in a popular and readable form, 
For convenience of reference the subjects have been 


Arranged in Alphabetical Order, 


with a complete system of cross references. All matter pertaining to 
any particular farm crop, animal, etc, is placed together in a single con- 
nected article with appropriate sub-headings, thus making reference 
rapid and easy. The book is brand new. It is replete with 


Fresh Facts from the Field of American Agricultare. 


Every page tells of progress in American methods of farming. Eve 
ery subject is discussed in a dispassionate manner. Animals, plants and 
methods which have proved useless are so noted and no attempt is made 
to boom any crop or animal beyond its deserts. Briefly, the purpose of 
the book is to tell how to grow crops, how to harvest them, how to use 
them, how to protect them against insects and disease, how to feed and 
handle animals, and what to do when they get sick. It is 


A Complete Adviser for the Everyday Use of Farmers 


and an essential reference book for students and all engaged in advanced 
agriculture. This volume contains 700 royal octavo pages, many hundreds 
of half-tone and other illustrations. Type, paper, printing and binding are 
all in the highest style of bookmaking. The Index contains nearly 7000 titles. 


Price in Cloth, $3.50; Half Morocco, $4.50 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 1.223, ®sates..2' 
turist who copies or cuts out and sends this order to the sole publishers. 
To Orange Judd Company, Book Dept., 52 Lafayette Place, New Yerk: 


As per your liberal offer in American Agriculturist, please send me, on approval, express prepaid, 





one Farmer's Cyclopedia of Agriculture, elegantly bound in rich red half morocco leather. If sutis- 
mores I agree to pay you 50e within 5 daysof receipt of book aud $1 per month thereafter until 
$4.50 hus been paid, that being the introductory price. 


CPP e Roe e ee ee eres eres esos esee sees ease nase d © WPernnn near sane eee rene eee reese ease eeee 


estucebe sets WN DOOOD CURIOS. occccccccccssccssece WOR ive c6cectesoesesese 


Sabscribers have the privilege of paying up in full atany time. Title to hook to remain with 
Orange Judd Company until fully paid for. If cloth binding is preferred, instead of half morocco, 
say eo, and change price to $3.50. 
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$5.00 A Day Saved at Silo Fiiling Time 


How? Self Feed saves one or two men and increases capacity 88% per cent, 


The New “OHIO” °*tistrituter "2am 


(patent applied for) is improvement over oldstyle hood, 
saves meninthe silo. The man atthe cutter dces 
itall, Two new sizes for 1904. Nos. i4 and 17, built 
like the No. 19 “Ohio” Monarch, heavier, stronger, 
faster and better than ever before. Patented. They 
roats, ercutting cylinders, more 
clearance. Fill an nary silo in one day. Unprece- 
dented success in 1903is proven by innumerable views and f 
letters from users, in the new catalogue. An*“Ohio” Blow. 
er will save you the 65.00aday. Our absolute guarantee 
goes with every machine. @ continue to manufacture © 
other sizes and styles of cutters and elevators as before. 


The Silver Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio. | 
60th Year. +) “Modern Silage Methods" ten cents, stamps or coin, 


GOOD CIDER. Gi | pas = 


and more of it from the small amount 
of apples can only be secured by usi 


A HYDRAULIC. 
CIDER PRESS. 


ade in various sizes, hand and ““& 
power. The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at world’s fair. Catalogue—% 
@nd price list sent free upon request. 































> VARIABLE FRICTION FEE) 


SAW MILLS 


—— 4 TO 200 HORSE powie 







Pat. and md erly by us, Also Lath, Shi ae 
a _ sy pa dea oe 

and best Hay Baler, e Pay the Freight, 
DeLOACH MILL MANU ACTUR'G CO. ; 




















ydraulic Press Mfg. Co ° 
8 Main Bt. Mt. Gilead’ Oho. Box 525 Catalog Free. Atlanta, Ga. 
S 
Earliest and easiest y 

TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE 220i cestre 
SS = = admits air to the soil, ig 
= Ay creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made Soe 
=| Jackson's Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. We also make sews 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, ete, Wri 
for what you want and prices. JOHN H, JACKSON, iv Third Ave, Albany, i 




















































































































$100,000 


in Cash for Self-Help for Deserv- 


ing Persons or Purposes 
Ww 
Available for Scholarships in any Educational Institu- 


tion anywhere in the World, for any form of Self- 
Improvement, or for any Good Cause or Worthy Purpose 











































of a boy or girl who is struggling for an education, and 
Do You Know who is worthy of help? 


Or @ young man or young woman of promise whose best development 
and success are hampered by want of means? 


Or an adult who only needs some special training to make him or her 
successful ? 

Or does your minister need a vacation trip, or a special course of lectures 
or study? ould your favorite teacher be benefited by some such oppor- 
tunity? Do you know of someone else who needs help to self-help? Do you 
want to raise money for your church, school, charity, lodge, society, or for 
any other good purpose? 

Do you want to help toward any of the above objects WITHOUT EX- 
TRA EXPENSE TO YOURSELF? 

If so write me name and address of party or purpose you would like to 
have assisted, state briefly why, and give your own name and address in full. 
I will gladly take up the matter with you, but more especially with the 
individual you recommend as worthy of this opportunity. 


If You Yourscli Are Worthy of assistance toward ~~ form of seli- 


improvement, and are WILLING TO 
TRY TO HELP YOURSELF, especially with the co-operation of others, 
write me briefly what you desire to accomplish. Also send for reference, the 
name and address of at least one responsible person (better, two or three) who 
can testify to your character and who is interested to see you get on in the 
world. 


Iwill ey co-operate with any individual of any age who wants to 
make some money for any purpose whatever (ample compensation for legit- 
i mate endeaver) and who is ready and eager for a chance to help himself or 
herself onward and upward, but it is useless for “‘the other kind” to apply. 





















iti is one that commends itself unreservedly and enthu- 
My Proposition siastically to those who would like to help some worthy 
person or purpose, even if they may not be able to do this from their own 
pocket. Still more does my plan appeal to every one of either sex and of any 
age or Jocation, who is A = to at least try to help themselves acquire & 
competency. The plan is fully endorsed by American Ariculturist. Write 
at once)mention that you saw this adv.in American Agriculturisti,enclosing 
a2c stamp. Apply by mail only. Address 

















HELD FOR SELF-HELP, spnincriexn, mass. 
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Campaign and the 


Appeal to the patriotism and reason of the American farmer has never 


failed of generous support, 

Without disrespect to other bodies of citizens, it is a truism that the 
(21 s constitute a mighty share of the conservative, prudent, thrifty, God- 
ti , population upon which rests the perpetuity of the republic. 

The whole fabric of industry is reared upon the foundation of agricul- 
tu The moral character of our people, the aims and purposes of our gov- 
ernment, all those attributes that best express American ideals, come largely 
fy » soil—are nurtured among the families of that great host who culti- 
yate the land, and whose homes are close to Nature's heart. 

The American Farmer the Wonder of the World 

T intelligence and far-sightedness of the American: farmer amazes all 
who are familiar with agricultural conditions in other parts of the globe. 
The jucation that is so widely diffused among them, the desire for progress, 
the instinets of altruism and patriotism, the civic pride and political activity 
ind power, the discriminating judgment, and above all the purity of motive 


haracteristics of the American 
the possessor of all those elements 


farmer have given him a recognition as 
that are the hope of the world. 


is natural, therefore, that so large a proportion of the American farm- 


ers have affiliated with the republican 
ie t it is to-day because composed 


party from its inception. This party 
to such a degree of the men who are 


ADVERTISEMENT 


= PLAIN TALKS 


With the Farmers of the United States About the Presidential 
Farmers’ 














Part in It. 


engaged in agriculture and other productive occupations. And now that the 
country is again on the eve of a great presidential election, republican farm- 
ers as well as republicans in all other walks of life, unite in presenting 
certain facts, policies and candidates which they feel certain will be ratified 
and approved by an overwhelming majority of the electorate. 

An Effective Means of Reaching the Farmer 


Because our rural dwellers are such readers, such students of their tech- 
nical journals, the republican party feels that republican policies and candi- 
dates can be most effectively brought to the attention of the rural public 
through advertisements in the agricultural press. It is also far cheaper to 
pay regular advertising space rates in representative agricultural papers than 
to print and distribute campaign documents to the millions reached by these 
journals. (And the same economy must be practiced in a political campaign 
as in running a farm, town, county, state or nation.) 

In this Series of Plain Talks 
or advertisements, only facis will be stated. What the republican party has 
done, What it stands for, why its policies should be sustained by the people, 
why its peerless candidate should be elected president by the most over- 
whelming majority in American history—these facts will be set forth clearly, 
simply, impartially. This is Plain Talk No1 








FOR PRESIDENT, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Typical of all that is best in Amer- 
icanism, Theodore Roosevelt is placed 
before the American people by the ab- 
solutely unanimous choice of the re- 
publican party. This great fact is of 
itself momentous. It is an indorse- 
ment by his fellows, by his compeers, 
by his party, which in its unanimity 
is unprecedented in political history 

The personal, political and official 
integrity of Theodore Roosevelt has 
been demonstrated during a quarter of 
a century of public life. In all this 
period, his every at constantly ex- 
posed to the fierce light of publicity, 


both his private and his public life 
have been above reproach. No touch 
of scandal, of any nature or descrip- 
tion, has ever tarnished his personal 


character, his moral nature or his po- 
litical reputation 
Heir to a competency, he never need- 
ed to do a day’s work, yet from. ear- 
liest youth has been one of the greit- 
est workers, and always for the public. 
HIS RECORD, 

Born in New York October 28, 1828 
Youth spent largely at the farm home 
on Lor Island. 

Was graduated at Harvard, 188). 

A yeur in Europe 

Elected to -New York legislature, 1°S1, 


and re-elected for two successive terms 
because of his valiant services for reforta. 

Member New York state militia, risiig 
to «4 cantainey in 1888 

Rincher, farmer, hunter, plainsman, 
author, 

Defeated for the mayoralty of New 


York city in 1886 
United States civil service commission- 
89-95, during which the number of 
il positions taken out of polities ard 
d upon the merit basis increased 
m 14.009 to 40,000 
Then he became president of the police 
board of New York city, and did Hercu- 
lean work in clearing out the grafters 
vice that beset the metropolis 
assistant secretary of the navy, in 
1897, he infused new life into the service 
i got the navy into condition for the 


Victories in both hemispheres of the 
Spanish war 

it job done, he was commissioned 
licutenant-colonel on May 6, 1898, raised 
t regiment of Rough Riders, and did 
! ic service in the Cuban war, culmi- 
! ng in his brilliant charge up San Juan 


+ governor of New York, 1899, he made 
reat record for the people. He induced 


t legislature to enact the franchise tax 
by which street railway and other 
publie corporations are reasonably taxed 


nm and controlled in the exercise of the 
Viluable rights granted them by the 
Public This has largely reduced taxes 
on real estate. 

Nominated for vice-president in 190), 
ins: his enrncst protest, elected with 
ident McKinley, by 292 electoral 

tes to Bryan's 155, a majority in the 
electoral college of 137. Out of a trtal 
Vote of 13,961,556, McKinley and Roosevelt 
received a majority of 456,259 over all 
other candidates combined. 

By the assassination of McKinley, Sep- 
tember 6, 1901, and his death September 
lf, Roosevelt succeeded to the presidency, 
his first official act being this statement: 
“In this hour I wish to state that it shall 


be my aim to continue absolutely une 
broken the policy of President McKinley 
for the peace, prosperity and honor of 
our country.” 
AS PRESIDENT, 

Mr Roosevelt’s record is known of all 
men. The administration withdrew 
the American army from Cuba and 
set that government upon its feet as 
an independency. 

The same result in the Philippines is 
now well on the way. 

The Alaskan boundary dispute is 
settled after years of friction. 

The Panama canal is to be built and 
operated by Uncle Sam in the interests 
of the world’s commerce in general, 
but of our own business in particular. 

The settlement of the coal strike wus 
due to the personal initiative of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 

So was the enforcement of the anti- 
trust law, sustained by the United 
States supreme court in the fameous 
merger decision, which Knocked out 
the scheme to place the public at the 
merey of a few big combinations of 
railroads, Yet this result was achieved 
without detriment to any legitimate 
interest. 

On the other hand, when the labor 
unions undertook to dictate to the gov- 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


ernment, the President laid down this his determination to accomplish re- 
absolutely just rule for both public sults instead of talking about results, 
and private employers and employees: but this very quality tones up the pub- 

“That no person shall be refused em- jic service, and puts all officials on the 
ployment, or in any way discriminated qui vive to do their level best. 
against, on account of membership or 
non-membership in any labor organi- 
zation.” 


THE REAL ROOSEVELT. 


Now with all these years of experi- 
“THE PRESIDENT'S WEAKNESS,” ence, in which he has been tried and 

is claimed by the opposition to be his never found wanting, 

impulsiveness, In a vague sort of With ripened and matured judgment, 

way, they give out that he is “not a Helped and strengthened by the con- 

safe man.” servatism that comes with vast re- 
But no instances are cited to prove sponsibility, 

that he is “unsafe.” With an incorruptibility that has 
On the contrary, his 25 years’ record ever kept him faithful to duty, 

shows that he is eminently a man the Theodore Roosevelt can be trusted 

public can tie to. He is ‘safe’ in the by every voter to fill the office of pres- 

best sense—that is, in the interest of ident of the United States with signal 

the common people. He has made ability and perfect faithfulness to 

fewer mistakes than perhaps any other those principles and ideals upon which 

official so long before the public, while our representative government is 

what he has accomplished for the pub-_ based. 

lic welfare ts of gigantic proportions. ROOSEVELT AND THE FARMER. 

He is not infallible—he has made some 


mistakes, as all men do, but he has Especially do the farmers of Amer- 


made no great or big mistakes, ica pin their faith to Theodore Roose- 

President Roosevelt is a man of ac- velt. He knows them and their wants. 
tion. He is also a man of sound judg- He was the first president to com- 
ment. Redtape and official routine prehensively grasp the problems of 


sometimes have to give way before fcrestry, irrigation, good roads, rural 
free delivery, etc. He was instrumen- 
tal in putting into force laws and poi- 
icies for aiding agriculture in these 
and many other respects. 

He appointed a commission of ex- 
perts to review the land laws, and to 
outline such reforms as would best 
promote the public interest in general, 
and also the welfare of the bona fide 
settler, stockman, rancher and lumber 
man, while putting a stop to the plun- 
dering of the public domain. Roose- 
velt means that the public lands, wa- 
ters and forests shall be the heritage 
of the people. 

THIS PLAIN TALK NO 1 


stops here. Next week, Plain Talk No 
2 will take up, more briefly, another 
Phase of the political situation as it 
affects the great agricultural interests 
of our middle and southern states, 

Let farmers, and everyone else, read 
carefully these Talks and all other 
campaign material. When you are sat- 
isfied that the election of Roosevelt and 
Fairbanks will be best for the country, 
pitch in and work for it, until the votes 
are counted. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 


If you want further information 
upon any of the issues of the cam- 
paign, apply to the chairman of your 
state republican committee. If more 
convenient, address a postal or letter 
to the republican national committee, 
New York, writing in it these words: 
“Send literature free as advertised in 
American Agriculturist to (sign your 
own name, postoffice and state)”".— 
[Adv. 
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how durable, how satisfactory 


HANDLING THE 


Paroid Roofing 


really is; if you only knew how easily it can be 

put on and how long it lasts; if you only knew 
what a good all-round roof it is, you would save 
money by using it for every building on the place. 
Weather proof, wear proof, contains no tar, slate color, 


any one can lay it. 


genuine Paroid Roofing will do. 
Send for Free Sample 


and book on “Building Economy.” 


money. 
the roof that lasts. 
kit in every roll, 


F. W. BIRD & SON, 


East Walpole, Mass. 
Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 


Don't take a cheap imitation. 
A complete roofing 


Established 1817, 


“Hayy. I (4 Ometes 


we me. 


Y n 
pr." 


Let us prove to you what the 


It will save you 
Get the genuine— 
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fencing are 


As It Looks When Erected 


Strongest and Best 


By Every Test. 


Has been fully tested by leading 
Petras. All heights (12in. to 

ft.) Has fine mesh. for small 
chicks. Over 1,000 rods of this fence 
used on Lakewood loultry Farm 
New Jersey. You will be please 
with it. 


Our Low Price Will Surprise 


You. 


We will ship from millsin Connect- 
icut, Illinois and California, and 


guarantee prompt delive Cat- 
alogue of Farm, Lowe and Poultry 
Fencing sent free, 





Write Us What You Want. 
Do it t To-Day. 


CASE BROTH ERS, 
46-22 Main St., Colchester, ‘Conn. 





BUHR STONE MILLS 


Grind feed for your stock 
and save money. Grind Rye, 
Buckwheatand Graham flour 
and Corn Meal for your table 
and live weil. Grind for your 
neighbors and make money. 

Send for Catalog. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO, 

' 4232 KENTUCKY AVE, 

indianapolis, ind. 


“Investigate the Monarch” 

Hydraulic Press before 

buying. Special Con- 

ee on, Added Con- 

niences, Maximum 

oR ESS ES Danneity and Results. 
Catalogue free. 


MONARCH MACHINERY COMPANY, 
















‘Cut 1 Ensilage 


MACHINES ADAPTED 
TO THE WORK, 








The Baldwin and 
Gale-Baldwin Cutters 


for both ensilage and dry fodder are the modern, 
typical machines. Smooth, easy rnnning and fast 


cutting distinguish them. 


Elevate to fill any silo, 


carry to right or left or straight away. Strong self- 
feed, cut four lengths, perfection safety devices. 


Sizes for hand and power. 


Write for catalog. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A.T.CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





WELL 2s 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either ones 


Ghallow wellsin any kind of soil or rock. 


Mounted 


on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers. 

Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 

Operate them easily, Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Ye 








41 Cortlandt Street, New Vor. 
STRONGEST 
ADE, Ball. 


FENCE! «7 wan chicke 


tight, Pree, Wolly Warre opener helesale 
arran' ‘atalo; 

LED SPRING FENCE CO., _— 

ion $0 10 Winchester, Indiana, U. a 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











‘BALE 


15 TONS HAY 
= a 


Our ae gives valuable pointers about 


tion and operation. 


Our 37 years’ ex 


Press 
lence make the Gens 


and Victor Presses most durable, easi ropermeet and leastex- 


pensive. Send postal for book. GEO 


LCO., Quiney, Lil. 








GRAIN 


1 YORK FORCE FEED DRILL com- 
Feeees lightness with strength. Most com 
eee ~ta ¥ order. Boxes 


made. 


or fer- 


and 
sows 
with 
regu- 
larity. 





are« Lose to ground. 

Fasily 
regulates 
quantity 
of seed 


tilizer, 


Weight, < 
Only 700 Ibs.— 
Agents Wanted. NAY 1 
Write for Catalogu  \ 
THE ag & DROMGOLO co., 


and FERTILIZER 


DRILL 












lete drill 











APPLE CROP 


Packing in Commercial Orchards. 


F. WELDHOUSE, KANSAS, 





The first thing I do and the most im- 
portant is to find a buyer. After [ 
have closed the bargain with him and 
received a sufficiency of hard cash to 
secure the sale, I then begin to question 
him as to how he wants the fruit pack- 
ed, and as far as possible handle them 
according to his wishes. Some years 
ago I sold to a firm in Baltimore 22 
carloads of Ben Davis (or a trainload) 
to be shipped to that point, and I will 
Gescribe the manner in which I han- 
dled this fruit. 

The pickers used half-bushel baskets 
with handles, and a hook attached to 
the handle. These baskets were hung 
on limbs of the trees, where they were 
filed by the pickers. Our sorting ta- 
bles were attached to a sled. This sled 
was pulled along between two rows of 
trees by a steady team that would 
stand without hitching. The sled was 
kept up even with the pickers and the 
filled baskets were emptied directly on 
the sorting table, where they were 
sorted, 

The first grades were packed in bar- 
rels holding three bushels. The second 
and third grades were put on piles on 
the ground. This mode of packing has 
many advantages, but when we had 
gathered up the second and third 
grades and footed up our books I found 
that it had cost us more per bushel 
than by my regular mode of gathering 
and packing. 

My present method of packing is as 
follows At Moore station, in Leaven- 
worth county, we have bought the land 
around the station until we have about 
600 acres, 400 acres of which is now in 
bearing trees, and about 100 acres more 
about ready to plant. 

The railroad switcn at this station is 
near the center of the orchard. On this 
switch we have built a warehouse and 
platform 120 feet long, 24 feet wide and 
two stories high. This warehouse is 
where we store our barrels, tools and 
do our sorting and packing. 

Our outfit for picking consists of 
three low-wheeled wagons. The front 
wheels of these wagons are 26 inches 
high and the hind wheels 32 inches. On 
these wagons we make a platform 34 
inches high, of 2-inch lumber 4 feet 2 
inches wide and 16 feet long. Then we 
make 190 boxes 2 feet long, 16 inches 
wide and 8 inches Geep. Twenty-two 
of these boxes are set up on the plal- 
form of the wagon, and the pickers are 
provided with sacks. These sacks ar? 
held in front of the pickers with a pair 
of suspenders. The mouth is held open 
by a hoop made of \%-inch gaspipe. This 
sack is open at top and bottom. Whiie 
picking, the bottom of the sack is clos- 
eda by two hooks and eyes. Our ladders 
are 12 to 16 feet long, owing to hight 
ef trees. They are 2 feet wide at bot- 
tom and 6 inches at top. This com- 
pietes our outfit for the pickers. 

We now select, if the trees are fuil, 
ten to 12 pickers and a foreman, drive 
to the field with the wagon loaded with 
empty boxes, and pick two rows at 2 
time. The foreman’s business is to 
keep the wagons up even with the pick- 
ers, see that the men do not get too far 
ahead or behind the wagons, and see 
that they do not huddle together too 
much, see that they pick the apples 
clean and keep the time of the pickers. 
The picker fills his sack, which holds 
about one-half bushel, and then goes to 


the wagon, holds the bottom of the sack: 


over a box, unhooks the bottom an 
the apples roll into the box. When the 
boxes on the wagon are all full, this 
wagon is driven to the packing house 
and another takes its place. 

The sorting table is 8 feet long and 
4 feet wide. The lower end is 30 inches 
high, the upper end 38 inches high. One- 
half of the bottom at the upper end is 
made of half-round slats 1 inch apart. 
This is for the purpose of sifting out 
any dirt or leaves that may be with the 
fruit. The lower half of the bottom of 
the table is made tight. The sides of 





the table are 6 inches high. The upper 

end is 2 inches high, the lower end jg 

drawn to a point not more than 6 incheg 
wide. 


When the boxes of apples ar; brought 
from the field they are set on qa plate 
form 30 inches high and from the {re are 
lifted as wanted and poured on the up. 
per end of the table. This spreads them 
out so that the sorters can get at them 
readily. Four sorters, two on each Side 
pick out the second and third grades 
and put them into boxes. The first 
grade is rolled to the lower end of the 
table and into the barrel. Over the bar. 
rel is an apron. This apron is tackeg 
te the lower end of the table and the 
apples are rolled onto this apron until 


there is a peck or more, then it is ge ntly 
let down into the barrel. 
It is the business of one man to stand 


over the barrel and see that nothing 
but first grades go into it. Th: facing 
of the barrels is done by one person 
and the apples for that purpose consist 


of good, fair apples of uniform size. 

When the barrel is half filied, it 
should be well shaken, and again when 
filled. The follower should then he put 
on the barrel and so well shaken that 

o after handling will loosen the fruit, 
This shaking is a very important mat. 
ter, and when completed the leveler 
should be about a half in. One man jg 
assigned to putting in the head. This 
is done with a common screw press, 
When the liners are put in and the 
hoops properly nailed, the  birrel js 
ready to load into the cars. 

Our second grade apples are some. 
times put into barrels when the buyer 
so orders, but generally they are loaded 
into the carin bulk. The third grade is 
always sold in bulk. Our warehouse is 
80 arranged that we can load three cars 
at a time, one for first, one for second 
and one for third grades. Our second 
and third grades we always sel! in the 
fall for whatever prices we can get. 
The first grade is sGmetimes run into 
cold storage to hold for better prices, 


Basket and Question Box, 


Plant for Naming—G. W. M., New 
York: The plant sent for identifica- 
tion, is the common pitcher plant, or 
side-saddle flower, Sarracenia pur- 
purea. It is native in peat bogs 
throughout the eastern part of the 
United States, and one of the dozen or 
more species, native in this country, 
which are insectiverous. Insects are 
caught in the pitcherlike leaves and, 
as they decay, help to nourish the 
plant.—[Lyster H. Dewey, Botanist, 
U S$ Dept of Agri. 








Grasses and Clover—M. E. B., New 
York: The specimen with the yellow 
blossoms is Medicago. The tall grass 
is not perfect enough for identification, 
but, in all probability, is the common 
barnyard grass. The fine specimen is 
Galium. 


Cracked Eggplants—E. D. D., New 
York: This is a trouble which has 
never before come to our knowledge. 
However, it may not be uncommon. 
After making a careful examination of 
the fruits, we fail to find any evidence 
of fungus or insect attack which would 
induce the cracking. Probably it is 
due to uneven: growth. The cracking of 
fruit is frequently induced in that way, 
as, for example, when a period of slow 
growth is followed by rapid growth. 
One of the most common causes is wet 
weather following drouth. 





Charcoal Dust—H. D., New York: 
This product can be easily obtained 
from blast furnaces or other concerns 
that handle large quantities of char- 
coal. It usually costs from 50 cents to 
$2 for a two-horse wagonload, but in 
some places may be obtained for the 
drawing. 


I like American Agriculturist because 
the editor, contributors and advertisers 
all are alive to the farmers’ interests. 
American Agriculturist is rural, urban, 
metropolitan. It insists on honor and 
honesty, urges the brotherhood of man, 
and the might of unity.—[C. D. W hit- 
man, Suffolk County, N Y. 
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Growing Wheat After Corn. 


Cc. B. HEGE, FRANKLIN COUNTY, PA. 


PRACTICE a four years’ rota- 
tion, having my land one year 
in corn, two in wheat, and then 
again in grass. My farm of 104 
acres is divided into four fields, 
so that one field is in grass, one 
in corn and two in wheat. After taking off a 
crop of hay and perhaps clover seed, if the sea- 
son is adapted to it, the land is again prepared 
for corn. This year is favorable for clover 
seed, and, at this writing, August 4, my field 
of 23 acres is a picture of blossoms, with an 
outlook for from two to 2% bushels of seed per 
acre. No stock is allowed to pasture on this 
field. I took 40 four-horse loads of hay off it. 
I have two small permanent pastures for my 
stock, changing from one to the other, and al- 
ways have a good supply of hay in case the 
pastures are short. The cattle are fed with corn 
if it is a good crop. ‘ 

In this way, a good supply of manure is se- 
cured for the field to be put into corn. 1 haul 
all the manure I have late in the fall, spreading 
it as hauled. In March or April the balance of 
the field is manured. Corn ground is plowed 
in the spr g and each day's plowing is rolled 
the evening oP the same day. Rolling helps to 
retain the moisture and packs the soil so that 
the harrow does not leave sods over the field, 
ready to give trouble when cultivation begins. 
The corn ground is checked, and as soon as it 
is up I use the weeder. This ig of great ad- 
vantage to the little corn plants, as it gives 
them a vigoroug siart. an@ the field can easily 
be kept free from weeds. In cutting corn, 24 





rows” are al- 


row. The roller mashes down the stubs of the 
stalks, but does not tear them up. Usually, 
after one or two harrowings, the ground is in 
condition to seed. Should heavy rains make 
the ground so compact that spring harrowing 
does not give a desirable seedbed, I go over it 
with the disk, following with the roller, always 
going the same way with harrow, disk and 
drill. In favorable seasons, I have grown 35 
bushels wheat per acre on corn ground. Stock 
fields are always seeded the second year, plow- 
ing the field just as soon as the wheat is taken 
off. As soon as the field is plowed, the roller 
is put on, care being taken to roll when the 
ground is dry. After the field is rolled it is 
top-dressed with manure and harrowed each 
time after a heavy rain. I have harrowed as 
often as seven times. This, of course, depends 
on the weather. 

By no means would I think of leaving a feld 
after a heavy rain without a nice mulch to re- 
tain the moisture. By top-dressing with ma- 
nure and harrowing often, the ground is in fine 
condition for a catch of grass. Several years 
ago I had 42 acres in wheat, 22 acres of which 
was stock or corn ground wheat. My crop was 
1213 busheis, one ten-acre field yielding 4) 
bushels per acre. The same season I sold 80 
bushels of seed at $1.25 a bushel. There is an 
opportunity in every locality that I have visited 
for someone to make a specialty of growing 
good, clean seed. Many farmers sow what they 
have, no matter how filthy it may be. There is 
nothing more pleasing than an even field of 
wheat, and it is not difficult to produce if clean 
seed is sown. Seed should be secured from a 
colder climate than the one where it is to be 
grown. 


Feeding Rutabagas to Dairy Cows. 
OSCAR R, WIDENER, LEWIS COUNTY, WN Y. 

Sometimes our cows are ready for winter 
rations by the time we finish harvesting our 
rutabaga crop. The tops left in piles in the 
field are brought in every day and fed to the 
cows immediately after milking at night. [ 
have found nothing better as a milk making 
food. I keep very few pigs, especially in win- 
ter, and most of the skimmilk is taken from 
the separator to stable and fed to cows and 
calves. For cows I add a small allowance of 
grain. After the milk slop, hay is fed; as soon 
as this is eaten, the cows are groomed, watered 
and given their noonday ration of grain and 
turnips. The turnips are run through a root 
cutter. The evening ration is skimmilk, grain 
and hay. 

The amount of turnips fed each animal de- 
pends entirely on the supply. My aim is to 
have them last as near to spring pasture as 
possible. Only a peck a day to each animai will 
keep the digestive apparatus in a lax, healthy 
condition. If, however, I had turnips enough 
to feed each cow a bushel a day, I should feed 
less hay in the morning and follow immediately 
with grain and turnips, leaving out the noon- 
day feed entirely. Some cows might not eat an 
entire bushel at a feeding, others would eat 
more. Some will perhaps say you cannot feed 
a cow a bushel of turnips a day without taint- 
ing her milk. I have fed as much as that with- 
out the slightest off flavor in milk or butter. 

The secret lies in feeding several hours before 
milking time. If fed only a small amount just 
before or while milking, the milk will be fit 
only for pig feed, or at best only a very inferior 

grade of butter. 








lowed to a shock 
row, 12 rows 
each side, with 
72 hills to one 
shock. Planting 
is done the first 
week in May, 
and by the first 
or second week 
in September 
the corn is 
ready to cut. I 
cut as soon as 
the husks are 
partly dry, not 
waiting until 
the fodder is 
dead. During 
my 63 years’ ex- 
perience, I have 
found that corn 
cut when the 
blades are still 
green produces 
fodder or stover 
in much better 
condition for 
stock than when 
overripe. 

After the corn 
is cut, the stalks 
areerolled down, 
following, the 
same way, with 
a spring  har- 





already very important, as in Texas, 





Three good mules and a corn binder can cut eight to ten acres of cane or sorghum a day. This 
kind of forage is becoming popular in the south and southwest, where stock raising is on the increase, or 


No matter how tall the cane nor how heavy, the binder will handle it. 


I left the cheese 
factory five 
years ago and 
began butter- 
making. That 
winter I exhilh- 
ited a package 
of “turnip” but- 
ter at the ex- 
hibition of the 
New York state 
dairymen'’s§ as- 
sociation, and 
failed to win on 
a score of 38942 
points. The next 
year I made my 
exhibition tub 
several days be- 
fore the dairy- 
men convened, 
while I was yet 
feeding man- 
gels, and again 
scored S942 





points. 

Before mak- 
ing my entry, 
looking over the 
official prograni, 
I saw special 
prizes of $5 and 
$3 for butter in 
prints or small 
paci:ages, I ene 
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198 “i 
tered a five-pound package, selected it from my 
week’s make of “turnip” butter, and won first 
prize on a score of 93 points. My winnings on 
that package of butter were $7.37. I have since 
scored as high as 95 at the New York state 
fair while feeding heavily of field turnips. 

A little salt is scattered over the cut turnips 
at each feeding. If an excessive looseness of 
the bowels is noticed the salt is omitted for one 
or two days as the case may require. 


—_—- > - 


Handling and Feeding the Corn Crop. 


N Y. 


W. E. ELMENDORF, TIOGA COUNTY, 





The method of cutting corn has changed 
somewhat within a few years. It was formerly 
our practice to use a corn horse, that is, a pole 
about 12 feet long with two 1%-inch holes 
bored in the large end to receive the legs, 
which were 3 feet long. These holes were bored 
at an angle, so that the legs were about 2 feet 
apart at the botiom. A hole was bored hori- 
zontally through the pole about 3 feet from 
the large end to receive a loose pin about 3 
feet lony. The corn, as cut, was set in the 
angles formed by the loose pin, usually about 
30 hills to the shock, and then bound with 
stalks or grass. The loose pin was then re- 
moved, allowing the horse to be moved to the 
place for the next shock. 

With flint corn, intended to be husked, this 
method is still used, with the exception that 
the corn is not shocked as cut. It is cut, laid 
in small bunches and set up afterwards, about 
four or five bunches to the shock. More can 
be accomplished in this way than by setting up 
as cut. lf the corn is not to be husked, the 
bunches are bound separately, and as many put 
in the shock as can be bound compactly. If in- 
tended for the silo, the bunches are loaded on 
a corn wagon without binding. Our corn wagon 
is made from a heavy farm wagon, by taking 
the reach apart and bolting or chaining two 
poles about 18 feet long and 6 inches in diam- 
eter, to the under side of the axle of the hind 
wheels, bolting the poles together sidewise at 
the other end, and securing to the under side 
of the front axle, by means of a large bolt in 
place of the king bolt. The poles are spread 
apart as far as possible at the back. A plat- 
form of boards about 6 feet wide and long 
enough to allow the front wheels to turn around 
to the poles, is then placed on the poles. This 
gives a platform between the wheels 6x11 feet. 

In loading, care is taken to lay the corn on 
the short way of the platform, with the tops 
all one way, as in feeding the silage cutter it 
is more convenient to put the butts of the stalks 
in first. Consequently, when driving up to the 
machine with a load, we always drive so that 
the butts of stalks come toward the machine. 
Depending on hired machinery to cut the silage, 
we always commence cutting corn the day be- 
fore we intend to fill the silo. This saves hav- 
ing so large a force of men. 

Corn fodder intended for winter use is put 
into the barn as soon as it is cured. In feeding, 
if the stalks are large, so that cattle will not 
eat them clean, they are run through a silage 
cutter and cut in 44-inch lengths. In this way 
the cattle will eat nearly all, and, besides, what 
they do not eat is in shape to be thrown on the 
manure pile without interfering when handling 
the manure. There is no more trying task than 
pitching manure fuil of long cornstalks. If this 
were the only consideration, it would pay the 
extra expense. The same stalks, however, will 
feed considerably farther cut than whole, be- 
cause the cattle will eat more of the stalks 
and a large amount of the feeding value lies in 
the large part of the stalk. 

In husking, a bench or table made of 1-inch 
boards, 6 inches wide, is used. The sides are 
6 feet long and the ends 2 feet. These are nailed 








STAPLE CROPS 


together in the form of a box. Four pieces, 2x4 
inches and 18 inches long, are cut, and one 
nailed on the inside of each corner for legs. A 
piéce of board is placed across the top of the 
table, at each end, to form seats. A shock of 
corn is placed across the table in front of the 
husker, thus bringing the corn in a most con- 
venient position. In this locality, on clay 
ground, there will be little corn to husk this 
fall, as the exceedingly wet spring retarded 
planting so that much will not mature. It was 
also difficult to procure seed corn that would 
germinate. However, on gravel soil, there are 
some good pieces of both flint and dent varie- 
ties. 





Bleaching and Handling Celery. 


W. T. WOERNER, NEW JERSEY. 





When the plants cre about 1 foot or more 
high, draw the soil gradually around them, 
causing the stalks to grow in an upright posi- 
tion. In large plantations this is usually done 
with a celery hiller. On small plantations it is 
still done with a hoe. The plants are hilled 
up about 6 or 8 inches, when blanching begins. 
The modern method is to use boards, 10 
inches wide, placing a board on either side of 
the row, against the plants, the boards being 
held in position by driving stakes on the out- 
side. The celery will be ready for market in 
from ten days to two weeks. 


Celery blanched in this way comes out much 
cleaner and brighter than by the old method 
of earthing. Thus blanched, it should be mar- 
keted at once. Celery intended for winter use 
does not need blanching in the field, but should 
be earthed up enough to keep the stalks growing 
in an upright position. It is usually left in the 
field until November 10 to 15, or as long as it 
is considered safe to do so. To store for winter, 
make a trench 1 foot wide and as deep as the 
celery is high. Beginning at one end of the 
trench, place the celery upright, as it grew 
in the field, and pack snugly, one against the 
other, but not too tightly. The tops of the cel- 
ery should be even or a little above the level 
of the ground. In this way it can stand quite 
a hard freeze, especially after it has been in 
the trench a few days. 

On the approach of colder weather, place 
some bedding, straw or coarse litter on the 
trenches and cover deeper as the cold increases. 
In extremely cold weather, make an additional 
covering with some coarse manure, or more 
bedding. Should the weather become warm 
again, the covering must be removed or the 
celery may rot or heat. On the approach of a 
cold wave it must be replaced. Celery stored 
in this way will be ready for market in from 
four to eight weeks, according to the weather. 

To ascertain when celery is blanched, re- 
move the covering in several places and take 
out some stalks. When marketable, rgmove it 
to some suitable place and trim off all decayed 
and green or surplus leaves or stalks. Cut the 
roots square and to a point. Tie in flat bunches 
with from three to five stalks to the bunch, 
according to size of the stalks, placing the 
smaller stalks in center of bunch. Wash in 
clean, cold or lukewarm water and rinse in 
clean water. Pack in barrels and it is ready 
for the market. Some large growers pack in 
wagon box, as they would cabbage. 





Buckwheat Was Sown on eight different 
dates at the West Virginia experiment station, 
beginning May 5. The largest yield was ob- 
tained from fields sown May 28. This was 
closely followed by the seeding on June 6. The 


following varieties gave the best results: Japa- 
nese Silver Hull and Gray Russian. 





Our Special Crop Reports. 


Continued Good Prices in Sight for Cotton. 





At this, practically the beginning of a new 
crop year in cotton, the situation in the great 
southern staple is highly interesting. The 
markets at New York, New Orleans and other 
trade centers are considerably unsettled, spec- 
ulative operators studying the crop conditions 
and movement, manufacturing interests looking 
askance at the high prices, and somewhat dis- 
turbed over the statistical position. Stated 
briefly, the prospects are for a large 1904 crop, 
stocks are the smallest at the opening of Sep- 
tember in several years, and domestic manu- 
facturers are inclined to curtail production 
until prices of the staple reach a lower level. 
Raw cotton is selling about 1% cents a pound 
lower than a year ago, but with that exception 
highest since the early autumn of 1890. 

The acreage put into cotton last spring, 31,- 
730,000 acres, according to the department of 
agriculture, shows an increase over 1903 of 
nearly 10%, and is considerably in excess of 
the area under cotton in earlier years, The crop 
has made generally good growth and develop- 
ment, thus giving bearish operators and manu- 
facturers courage to believe in a large outturn 
this fall and winter. 

Right here cqmes in the fact of more or less 
deterioration the past few weeks, particularly 
in the southwest, and uneasiness over the boll 
weevil damage, the latter confined to Texas. 
Growers in that great producing state show the 
keenest apprehension, and insist that the boll 
weevil is causing serious harm. But the de- 
partment of agriculture is evidently trying to 
allay the fears, and in some conservative chan- 
nels it is believed the loss in Texas by boll 
weevil will be no worse than a year ago. The 
weevil infested district of Texas yielded last 
season 550,000 bales cotton, or 21% of the total 
yield of the state, as noted in this journal some 
time ago. The crop this season is about two 
weeks earlier than normal, thus giving the plant 
great advantage over last year in maturity. 
According to final estimates of the government 
as to the crops of a year ago, the actual loss 
from ravages of the boll weevil was placed at 
less than 3% of the total crop of the United 
States. On this point the federal census gin- 
ning report of 1903 says: ‘‘The Texas crop in 
1903 shows a decrease of only 26,932 bales, or 
1.1%, as compared with that of 1902.” 


SOME CROP DETERIORATION IN TEXAS 
Some unrest over crop conditions has devel- 
oped within the past few days, instrumental in 
forcing prices higher, although advance not 
fully maintained. The weekly bulletin of the 
department of agriculture at the wind-up of 
August had considerable to about dete- 
rioration in the southwest, notably Texas. 
Heavy rains at a time when they were not 
wanted proved injurious in portions of Florida 
and Georgia, while over a large part of Texas 
the crop has suffered decidedly from drouth. 
Boll worms continue destructive and boll wee- 
vils are puncturing nearly all squares in south- 
western, central, eastern and coast divisions, 
and are causing much damage as far north as 
Dallas, Kaufman and Hunt counties. Picking 
is in full progress in Texas, and is general in 
the southern portions of the central and east- 
ern districts. 


say 


EUROPE WANTS AMERICAN COTTON. 

Foreign cotton markets are without impor- 

tant new feature, aithough showing a willing- 

ness to buy the American staple at every con- 

siderable price recession. Recent quotations at 
{To Page 200.] 














Simple Essentials in Tile Draining. 


IRVING D. COOK, GENESEE COUNTY, N Y. 

In my experience I have learned that, as a 
rule, tiles of too small capacity have been laid 
with the expectation of carrying away the vast 
volume of water that often suddenly collects in 
deep depressions after heavy rain. Four-inch 


tile is often required, and a tile of less than " 


inside measurement, 








8 inches in diameter, 
c 
d 
o f= d 
TILE DRAIN LEVEL. 
should never be used. The work of grading 


the bottom of the ditch for the reception of 
the tile often results in failure, owing to de- 
pressions or irregularities remaining where silt 
or other foreign matter accumulates in the tile, 
thus obstructing the flow of water. 

The final grade of a ditch should never be 
finished, especially where a doubt exists in re- 
gard to required fall, without the aid of a level, 
never be trusted to the 


and the work should 
eye of anyone, no matter how expert. I once 
employed a professional ditcher to drain a 


slough or pond hole, and, owing to its failure 
to perform its work, the tiles were taKen up 
and the bottom of the ditch- properly graded 
with a level, when it was discovered that the 
grade at the outlet of the ditch was 18 inches 


FIELD AND MEADOW 


Altalfa a Success in Indiana. 
J. N. SHIRLEY. 


I have just (Juiy 14) harvested a 25-acre field 
of alfalfa, which was sown in standing corn 
during the last days of June, 1902, just pre- 
vious to the last cultivation of the corn crop. 
The cultivator was set to run very shallow. 
The first year the field produced 3% tons of hay 
to the acre in two cuttings-—two tons first cut- 
ting and 1% tons the second. The first crop 
was very good, but the second was short and 
turned yellow. I thought my field was going 
to be a failure. 

However, I decided to inoculate with alfalfa 
bacteria, and for this purpose procured some 
alialfa soil from a six-year-old alfalfa field. I 
scattered several tons of it over the 25-acre 
field just after the second cutting. I followed 
this with a disk. The result was quite remark- 
able. The yellow plants soon changed to a 
dark green color, and in a short time the field 
was covered with fine alfalfa. The following 
May and June I disked this field again and it 
grew wonderfully well. I find that it pays to 
disk several times, in fact after every cutting. 
I use four horses on the disk, and follow with 
a steel frame harrow to pulverize after the disk. 
This makes an earth mulch to retain the mois- 
ture, while the disk splits the crown of the 
plant and improves the stand. 

I want to tell your readers about the 114-acre 
patch from which I got the inoculated soil. 
When I sowed this some six or seven years ago 
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higher than the point it was intended to drain. 
Of course, such a piece of work proved of short 
duration and very expensive. 

It often happens that the outlets of drains 
allowed to become obstructed with silt, 
grass, etc, rendering them nearly or 
quite useless. To those who may contemplate 
the improvement of their farms by inaugurat- 
ing a system of tile drainage, but are deterred 
from doing so owing to the impossibility of 
obtaining a professional ditcher, allow me to 
state that the services of ordinary farm help 
with the oversight and assistance of the farmer 
himself give as good, if not better, results. 
Where a suitable fall is plainly visible, it is 
not essential that a level be used, providing 
the bottom of the ditch has an even grade 
and from irregularities. But where a 
doubt exists, a level, as shown in the accom- 
panying diagram, should be used. 

In the device, a and b represent the base of 
level, 16% feet long, 6 inches wide, tapering 
to 2 inches at the ends; « and d the plumb in- 
dicating on e the amount of fall per rod. A 
wire or wooden guard at f keeps the plumb 
bob d@ from flopping about. The upright is 6 
inches wide at base, where it is mortised into 
the long strip, a 6, and 2% inches wide at the 
inches wide and made 


are 


coarse 


is free 


top. The braces are 2 
from 1-inch pine. 





SECOND CROP OF INDIANA ALFALFA, 4 WEEKS GROWTH 


I knew nothing of alfalfa bacteria. I mixed my 
alfalfa seed with about an equal amount of red 
clover seed, thinking that if the alfalfa failed 
as my neighbor said it would I would have 
some red clover hay. 

The alfalfa came up well, but much of it 
turned yellow and died, and by the time the 
red clover was gone the patch did not have 
half a stand of alfalfa. What was left, how- 
ever, looked well, and it continued to improve 
until the alfalfa was as thick as it should be. 
This was due to the increase in alfalfa bacteria. 
I decided to disk it and the following April did 
so. Since then I have secured four cuttings of 
hay from this field every year. It is not as 
thick, however, as the alfalfa in the new field. 

This last spring I broke an eight-acre piece 
of bluegrass sod, prepared it nicely, and seeded 
to alfalfa; this I used as a pasture. .A lot of 
the bluegrass came up and I accidentally dis- 
covered that alfalfa and bluegrass can success- 
fully be grown on the same ground at the same 
time. It makes an excellent combination for 
a pasture field, and I would suggest that if read- 
ers ever plow up bluegrass pastures, it would 
be a profitable thing for them to seed it to al- 
falfa if they want an alfalfa field. 

In starting an alfalfa field, I would suggest 
sowing it in the corn just before the last cul- 
tivation. By the following year, if everything 


[7] 1% 


goes well, there will be an excellent crop of 
hay. If it had not been for alfalfa I would not 
own the 50 head of pure-bred Herefords, which 
I now keep on 100 acres of land. 

The accompanying illustration shows the sec- 
ond crop of alfalfa just before cutting. The 
photograph was taken during the present sea- 
son, and is a good illustration of what may 
be done with alfalfa in Indiana. The field 
shown was sown in June, 1902, in standing corn, 
A photograph was taken July 14 of this year, 





The Silo for the Western Corn Grower. 


*H, P. MILLER, OHIO. 





Your standing corn stalks are evidence to me 
that you have not awakened to the realization 
of the changes that time has wrought in your 
conditions. Corn fodder is worth more per 
acre than prairie hay. There is now machin- 
ery by means of which and horse power, it 
may be handled as successfully as any other 
crop, thus reducing the labor involved, so that 
it is made a really economical feed. The corn 
harvester and the silo are to the corn crop 
what the cotton gin was to the cotton industry. 

Siloing corn saves practically all of it, puts 
it into a palatable and digestible form at least 
cost per acre for harvesting and preparing for 
feed, also at least cost for storage and puts 
it into most convenient form for feeding to ail 
kinds of stock exc2pt hogs. 

It is, however, pre-eminent as a cattle feed. 
Cattle eat it all, and thrive upon it as upon 
bluegrass pasture. A dry corn stalk is not a 
tempting morsel, but take that stalk at just 
the moment of maturity, when its sugar con- 
tent is at its highest, and preserve it in its 
own juice, and you have yellow peaches with 
sugar and cream for the cattle in contrast with 
dried peaches with the skin on. 

But you argue that will do for the little 
farmer of Ohio, with his bandbox herd of 
Jersey cows? To this I reply that I think 
our farms in Ohio are kept to your average in 
the eastern part of Nebraska. Moreover, the 
silo is not confined to our smaller dairy farms, 
but is in use by some of our largest cattle 
feeders. 

True, our farmers do not have as large a 
proportion of their land in corn as do you, but 
they do not need to when they utilize all they 
grow. A man with whom I have been asso- 
ciated since coming among you, and who has 
traveled much over your state, tells me that 
half the tillable land of the four eastern tiers 
of counties is in corn each year. 

The silo would enable you to cut that area 
down one-third, under a conservative estimate. 
If the labor was bestowed upon a smaller area 
of corn, putting it largely into silos and de- 
voting the land withheld from corn to alfalfa, 
there is no doubt that twice the present num- 
ber of cattle could be maintained. 

The incidental advantages that will follow 
the introduction of the silo are many. Your 
cattle will be fed under shelter, and the manure 
saved and this I am sure must soon be as 
imperative for you as for the eastern farmer. 
If your wheat and oats will not stand it, your 
clover, corn and alfalfa will. 

Then in the belt of sufficient rainfall this 
rapid removal of the corn crop will encourage 
a short rotation of crops, in which wheat will 
follow corn, thus lessening the cost of wheat 
production. It will relieve your glutted corn 
market and give a better balance to your farm 
operations. 





*Part of an address before Nebraska live 
stock breeders, January, 1904, 
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Continued Good Prices in Sight for Cotton. 
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[From Page 198.] 


Liverpool were on the basis of about 13 
cents a pound for middling uplands, at 
a time when the New York price was 
11 to 11% cents, New Orleans 11 to 114% 
cents. 

LATEST CROP YEAR FIGURES. 

Exports of cotton from the United 
States from September 1, 1903, to Au- 
gust 29, 1904, practically covering the 
entire crop year just closed, were 6,023,- 
054 bales, against 6,675,867 one year ear- 
lier. Receipts at all domestic cotton 
ports during the corresponding periods 
were 7,252,222 bales the past year, com- 
pared with 7,724,104 bales one year ear- 
lier, according to report of Sec Hester 
of the New Orleans cotton exchange, 
made public September 1. He places the 
cotton crop of the -United States for 
the vear 1903-4, closing Thursday of 
last week, at 10,011,274 bales, compared 
with 10,727,559 bales one year ago. Port 
receipts the past 12 months were some 
500,000 bales short of the preceding year, 
and exports fell off 650,000 bales. 

GOODS TRADE CONTINUES DULL, 

In the market for cotton goods, and 
in spinning centers, the situation is far 
from satisfactory. A good many mills 
in New England continue closed in 
view of the present trade conditions, 
including a strike at Fall River, with 
no prospect for immediate general re- 
sumption of activities. Prices on fin- 
ished cotton goods are steady, demand 
only moderate, but intimated that 
stocks in hands of jobbers are decreas- 
ing rapidly. 

In the face of these conditions some 
new cotton mills are contemplated or 
under way. One of these is at Greens- 
boro, N C, construction beginning about 
September 1; a large cotton mill was 
announced last week for Fayetteville, 
N Cc. A yarn mill at Augusta, Ga, is 
being remodeled for early work, and a 
new building for manufacturing cotton 
at that point is being equipped with 
machinery. 

> —— 


Cabbage Crop Generally Promising. 





The progress made by the cabbage 
crop is generally better than adverse 
conditions and late planting early in 
the season would seem to indicate. 
This is particularly true of many parts 
of the west. A Monroe county, N Y, 
grower reports conditions as irregular: 
some yields being fine, others troubled 
with lice. In Orleans county, it is said 
very few farmers complain of their 
cabbage not doing well. Some dealers 
at Albion claim the acreage is mucn 
under the average for the past five 
years. It is said one grower has had 
an offer of $10 per ton for his crop, but 
this is not confirmed. In Nassau 
county, LI, late cabbage is promising. 

rowers around Clyde, O, say the 
outlook for late cabbage is not up to 
standard, owing to heavy rains and rot. 
Early crop good, bringing farmers 34 
per ton. In many parts of New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, cabbage is said to be 
in first-class shape, having headed well. 
General advices indicate an average 
acreage. Isolated reports from New 
Hampshire complain of too much dry 
weather. 

In the central west the cabbage crop 
is of much greater promise than was 
hoped for earlier in the season, when 
wet weather and other drawbacks de- 
layed setting and getting a good start. 
On this account the crop is two to four 
weeks late. In Racine and Kenosha 
counties, Wis, prospects are quite flat- 
tering. Some fields that showed rot six 
weeks ago are now clean and healthy. 
St Louis kraut makers who consume 
enormous quantities of western cab- 
bage, are not worrying for supplies as 
they did last year, Reports say they 
are getting plenty of cabbage at $4 to 
$6 per ton. 

Interest is now centering on prob- 
able prices that Danish and Holland 
cabbage will bring for winter storage 
purposes. The feeling among western 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


operators is that, barring crop ecalame- 
ity, the season will open with moderate 
prices. Last year they ranged largely 
at $5 to $9. As about all the cabbage 
that was put away made good money 
for middlemen, there is a probability 
that speculators will take to the 1904 
crop kindly in spite of prospects for a 
liberal yield. 


Onion Yield Makes a Good Total. 








Exceeded in occasional years of plen- 
ty, the commercial onion crop of 1904 
is after all a generally good one. It 
would have been much larger but for 
the development of serious damage in 
New York, and to a smaller extent in 
portions of the west and in New Eng- 
land. What may be considered thse 
commercial crop, i e, onions which are 
in sight for the big distributing mar- 
kets, approximates 8,300,000 bus, a 10% 
increase over one year ago, but smaller 
than two years ago, as shown in Amer- 
ican <Agriculturist’s table of acreage 
and yield printed elsewhere on this 
page. The area finally brought to har- 
vest in the commercial onion belt, es- 
timated at 12,320 acres, is slightly under 
that of a year ago. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN ONIONS. 


-—— Imports————,,_ --Exports—, 

Av Av 

Bush Value val Bush val 

1903-04 ..1,171,242 $914,418 77.9e 144,764 78.8¢ 





1902-03 915,599 699,657 76.4c 145,509 80.l¢ 
1901-02 796,316 608,673 74.4e 113,531 $1.03 
1900-01 .. 773,306 8, 5.7¢ 165,391 87.0c 
1899-00 .. 546,705 171,636 83.1c 
1898-99 .. 771,960 99, 164,902 81l.1¢e 
1897-98 .. 488,853 429,173 &7.8c 100,148 90.8¢c 
1896-97 .. 560,188 627,273 $1.12 73,511 81.6¢ 
1895-96 .. —_- —_- — 82,916 73.8¢ 
1894-95 —- _ — 53,335 87.6c¢ 


EARLY PROMISE NOT WHOLLY MAINTAINED, 


The early situation pointed to a prob- 
able increase over 1903, due to the stim- 
ulus of high prices last winter and 
spring. But whatever gains were made 
in area seeded were not maintained; 
sharp inroads into crop prospects dur- 
ing the summer caused many acres to 
be abandoned, and at harvest, now well 
under way, a good many fields show so 
meager a yield as to be scarcely worth 
considering. In the table relating to 
acreage, the figures in the first column 
apply to estimates of the area actually 
brought to harvest. 

As to quality of the onions, this is va- 
riable. Practically every section has 
some good onions, here and there splen- 
did crops, but our advices frequently 
indicate disappointing size and quality 
of the bulbs. The rate of yield is ex- 
cellent in many counties outside the 
damage district, especially where farm- 
ers fully understand the ins and outs of 
growing onions. While the estimated 
average rate of yield for the entire 
country is 266 bushels to the acre. 
American Agriculturist’s correspond- 
ents in a considerable number of in- 
stances reportxcrops of 400 to 500 bush- 
els. 

OHIO AND THE WEST SHOW UP WELL, 

This summary of conditions is reach- 
ed after thorough canvass of the situa- 
tion by American Agriculturist in every 
important commerciai onion growing 
section east of the Rocky mountains, 
We have endeavored to keep subscrib- 
ers who are interested in this crop weil 
posted during recent weeks, in order to 
enable them to market their onions at 
best advantage. The irregular condi- 


tion in onion fields has been pointed 
out frequently during August and July, 
and a brief analysis of our figures will 
show where disappointment is keenest, 
and where the crop presents an excel- 
lent total. 

It will be noted that Ohio has a full 
acreage and a large crop of onions, and 
that the central west, the group of 
states bordering on Lake Michigan, also 
makes a good showing compared with 
recent years. Indiana is coming very 
prominently to the front as an onion 
producer. The crop has been a favor- 
ite in truck sections adjacent to Chi- 
eago, and is also important in Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. Our advices show 
some good rates of yield in the isolated 
onion sections (total area small) in such 
other western states as Iowa, Minne- 
sota and Colorado. 


NEW YORK’S IMPORTANT CROP IS DEFICIENT, 


Always a tremendously important 
factor in shaping autumn prices for 
onions, New York this year has far less 
than a full crop. Serious damage was 
wrought by wet weather, more or less 
prevalent throughout the entire season, 
and an aggravating attack made by 
maggots in almost every onion-growing 
county of the state. As @ result, the 
New York crop is not much better than 
a year ago, and away behind the excel- 
lent yield of 1902. New England has a 
good crop in the aggregate. This is 
particularly true of the Connecticut 
valley, where some splendid yields are 
reported. 

The movement of new onions toward 
the distributing centers is beginning 
in a manner fairly auspicious to a 
profitable year. As shown in our mar- 
ket notes from week to week, the 
season is opening with fairly good 
prices. 

While Ohio has a good crop in the 
aggregate, as above noted, the yield is 
much reduced in a few important coun- 
ties. Parts of Lucas were hard hit by 
spring floods cutting down the yield, 
maggots somewhat in evidence in Lake 
county, but this offset in part by in- 
creased acreage and good growing 
weather late in the season. Wyandot 
is turning off 200 to 250 bushels to the 
acre, or a rate less than last year. 
Floods in July hurt the crop in Hardin 
county, and considerable acreage en- 
tirely destroyed, remainder damaged. 
Wayne shows an excellent crop, some 
leading growers reporting as high as 
500 to 600 bushels to the acre, but crop 
rather late, and quality may prove soft. 


ONION CROPS AND NEW YORK PRICE PER BU. 


Crop Bushels Oct Jan April 
04-05.9,288,000 *$0.75@1.00 _ on 
03-04.3,090,000  .75@1.00 90.7¢@ .90 $1.00@1.50 


*02-03.3,822 ,000 -50@ .90 .50@ .9F =.35@ .75 


*02-02.2,990,000  .80@1.10 1.20@1.60 1.20@1.80 
*00-01.3,738,000 .50@ .60 1.00@1.20 1.20@1.¢0 
°99-00.4,615,000 .40@ .50 .40@ .70 .70@ .& 
*98-99.3,100,000  .40@.70 .60@ .90  .80@1.20 
’97-98.2,800,000  .40@1.00 1.00@1.40 .60@1.10 
96-97.2.818,000  .20@ .70 .80@1.10 os 

°95-96.2.973,000  .25@ .60 .20@ .50 .30@ .60 
°94-95.1,944,000 .60@ .70 .50@ .80 .80@1.20 
93.94.2,330,000 .50@ .80 .50@.75 .30@ .61 
92-93.2,600,000  .60@1.00 .60€@1.00 801.40 
*91-92.3.200,000  .40@ .70 .80@1.00 .60@1.10 


*Early September price. 


Allusion has been made to the dis- 
appointing yield of onions in New York. 
Advices to American Agriculturist from 
our correspondents in the field are al- 
most a unit in emphasizing the dam- 
age. Worms worked very effectively 
on oid soils, while new ground that had 


been broken up recently for onion purs 
poses did not seem to be so badly afe 
fected, according to a well posted cor. 
respondent at Syracuse. In th: Onion 
sections adjacent to that city, excessive 
moisture early and maggots later cut 
into farmers’ profits’ seriously, Tha 
crop was also greatly cut down in Mad. 
ison county. In the town of Lenox the 
rate of yield is about 175 bushels to the 
acre, farmers inclined to sell at 65 cents 
or better; in Sullivan crop is even 
poorer; around Canastota,a late A igust 
estimate of 200 bushels to the acre may 
be high after the crop is secured: jy 
fact one of our subscribers, an onion 
grower, places the yield at only 109 
bushels, while exceptional fields wil 
run much better. 

Onions run 150 to 250 bushels to the 
acre in Wayne county, N Y. The first 
week in September found crop. harvest 
well along, farmers inclined to sell at 


anything like decent prices. Two or 
three towns in Chautauqua county 


show small areas and a fair rate of 
yield. Orange, long one of the lead. 
ing onion counties of New York, makes 
a fairly good but not brilliant showing, 
Weather conditions are more favorable 
than further up the state, and while 
the tonnage is below some recent years 
the quality is good. A considerable 
number of_fields will turn off 350 to 409 
bushels to the acre, dealers not sitis- 
fied with early bids of 55 to 65 cents, 
About 50 acres are under onions at 
Eagle Bridge, Renssalaer county, crop 
about normal although some complaint 
of dry weather. 

The Long Island crop, always mar- 
keted early, is now out of the way. The 
yield was perhaps below the average, 
In the section around Orient, though 
small, onion growing is carried on ina 
most extensive manner with yields this 
year of 600 to 650 bushels to the acre; 


) 


early sales at $2.25 per barrel. 








Good Bean Crop Ready for Harvest, 





A chief money crop for a good many 
farmers in a number of counties in 
Michigan, New York and to a smaller 
extent in New England, field beans now 
promise to make a fair outturn, In- 
quiry just completed by American Agri- 
culturist shows somewhat uneven condi- 
tions, outlook rather better in the west 
than in New York. Good weather is 
wamted, however, during the first half 
of September, and throughout much of 
the Michigan bean belt harvest will be 
quite late, two weeks or more, with 
work of this character well under way 
15th to 25th, 

Bean growers in central and western 
New York have been obliged to con- 
tend with rust, and also some hindranc@ 
by reason of wet weather. The crop is 
backward on the whole, but the first 
week in September found some prog 
ress in harvesting. Farmers are givin# 
considerable attention to field beans in, 
northern New England, and the present 
season has been favorable to the 
growth, although some development of 
rust in Maine. The acreage in Ver- 
mont, close to Lake Champlain, small 
at best, shows a considerable increas? 
over last year, and may eventual’y 
compete with western beans. The acre- 
age in New York is probably a full one. 
In Michigan it is much as last year, 


Fina! Estimate of Yield in the Commercial Onion Growing Belt. 

















Gammuectattaon belt pang Sk C6 SNE ont — i 
1904 1903 1902 1899 1904) 1903 1503 1903 1902 1004 1903 
Massachusetts .......sececsevecesceeeceee 1,920 1,260 1,200 1,250 275 240 360 360.000 300,000 432,000 EO@ 90 60@ 20 
Bouthport (Ct) district .. ccccscsccese be 9°0 =: 11,000 956 1,000 225 135 340 202,000 135,000 323,000 75@125 100@150 
Other Connecticut ...... ec ccccccccecees 30 300 350 200 210 260 326 63,000 78,000 114,000 75@100 100@125 
POMS WAN 6.2. 6s scvcscocsvssssees cseee 250 250 250 225 200 250 275 50,000 62,000 69,000 — a 
Orange county, N Y ...ccescceceesceeees - 1,700 1,850 1,800 1,600 300 160 390 510,000 300,000 700,000 55@ 65 60@ 67 
Other New York .....cccsceeees seeeeceee 1,550 1,900 1,950 1,625 210 260 270 325,000 490,000 526,000 50@ T> 50@ 29 
PENNSVIVANIA .....cccccccccecccseccceves 350 350 300 300 200 200 225 75,000 70,000 67,000 as at 
ONO 6c csicdesesevsccevceveoscecscevcsese -+ 2,700 2,650 2,700 2,950 325 336 360 87,700 860,000 972,000 50@ 75 40@ 50 
TIINOIS 2... c cece eee cece cece eeeceeeecee «s+» 900 800 800 700 225 250 200 202,000 200,000 160,000 75@100 40@ 59 
BRAGG. aoc iwsivess ci seee sans 6esssenswenee 900 900 850 700 300 250 200 270,000 225,000 170,000 40@ 75 30@ 50 
PEERED Sec ictcescewssenensseseepnessees 850 950 950 900 240 225 150 204,000 214,000 143,000 40@ 60 — 
WIRCONFIN 2. fovscccccciscecocescesecccces 600 650 650 600 250 240 225 150,000 156,000 146,009 — 35@ 40 
TOE iiecssvsccces cnvcesrsddessecees 12,320 12,860 12,750 12,050 266 240 300 3,288,000 3,090,000 3,822,000 40@100 30@100 
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some sections being offset 
elsewhere. 

the crop considerably in 
N Y, and some fields 
and put into other 


increase in 
by ue rease 

Rust cut 
Wyoming county, 
were plowed under 


crops. Where not damaged, the out- 
low is promising, though harvest will 


he te. Excessive moisture and rust 
caused damage in Monroe county; some 
eood fields, many indifferent. At Wat- 
kins Schuyler county, N Y, smaller 
acreage than last year, but present con- 
dition good, farmers looking for 12 to 14 
bu Is to the icre 

Ir } grea listributing centers the 
wl i} markets, of course dealing 


ively with old beans, are quiet. 
Moderate interest is shown in new crop 
probabilities, and a fair degree of firm- 


ness manifested. 
Cereal Crop Development ‘Unsatistactory. 


disas ister has followed the 
of 1904 from seeding to har- 

case of winter wheat the 

D1 lanted late, the seedbed wag 
por prepared and the plant made 
considerably less than normal growth, 
and possessed but a minimum of vigor 
when cold weather began. The winter 


ulative 


wheat croy 





was exceedingly severe with lack of 
snow protection except in limited dis- 
tricts, and the result was a larger per- 


centage of winterkilling than has been 
experienced in many years, 
The only exception of this unfavor- 


able o1 s in the Missouri valley, 


estern Missouri, Kansas and 


itlook wa 


covering 


Nebraska, where rains were received 
early enough to stimulate good:spring 
growth. In this district the promise 
Was exceedingly favorable up to the 
tin when harvest begun. Beginning 
wit the last week in June, however, 


COMMERCIAL 


while not particularly noticeable dur- 
ing the growth of the plant, makes an 
impression upon the quality when the 
wheat comes from the machine. 

In our August report it was pointed 
out that after the date at which the 
returns were made by county corre- 
spondents there had been a sudden and 
severe development of rust over con- 
siderable areas in the northwest reports 
now being received from our county 
correspondents show the condition fur- 
ther lowered by county observers. The 


crop was late, and on September 1 a 
very large percentage of the area in 


northern and western Minnesota and 
in nearly two-thirds of North Dakota 
was still unharvested; this portion of 
the crop in all stages of development. 

A careful summarization of the local 
reports to American Agriculturist al- 
ready at hand point to a depreciation of 
the corn condition during the month of 
August. The month was unfavorable 
to corn, there being a serious lack of 
moisture throughout the greater por- 
tion of Ohio, middle Mississippi and 
lower Missouri valleys, and the result 
was impairment of the plant. 

The crop continues late, probably as 
much as two weeks behind an average, 
and the result is that a very large part 
of the acreage in the northern half of 
the corn belt proper is in danger of 
frost damage, and will not be safe bee 
fore the third week in stniatinsongaiaaa 
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The Cranberry Harvest 


is well under way in New Jersey, pick- 
ing beginning in such important sec- 
tions as Burlington county at the open- 
ing of this week. The crop promise is 








RASPBERRIES AND GRAPES IN 





CHRISTIAN COUNTY (ILL) GARDEN | 


Clean culture, the method of staking raspberries and trellising grapes are 


shown in the accompanving 
‘ssful market gardener and 
king methods have brought 
iking of raspberries. 
nd produce larger and 


small 


They occupy 
better 


there was experienced in this territory 

ething like three weeks of contin- 

is rainy Weather, with the result 
1 much wheat which had been cut 
Wis damaged in shock, while a great 
P entage of the fields stood uncut for 
\ ks after the grain was dead ripe. 


our August report an effort was 


? le as usual to present estimates of 
ge yield per acre. AS Was ex- 

ined, however, there was at that 
comparatively little wheat 

eshed, so that the estimates pos- 
essed less value than usual. The re- 
turns now being received from: crop 


Cor the bulk of 
winter wheat terri- 
in their showing of 
yield than was ex- 


‘spondents covering 
eshing in all the 
tory were emphatic 


ii smaller rate of 


}ected a month ago. 
it now appears from threshing re- 
Sults that in the Ohio valley and to a 


Considerable extent in Missouri and 
portions of Kansas there was a devel- 
DOpment of rust in winter wheat, which, 





illustration. 
fruit grower 
profitable 


The owner of this garden is a suc- 
whose careful and pains- 
financial returns. He believes in the 
less space, are more easily cultivated, 


berries, 


nothing like that of a year ago. The 
damage wrought by the frosts in June, 
and fire worms since, is quite evident us 


pickers get into the fields. Around 
Pemberton the worms are worse than 
for several years past, but. such ber- 


ries as are*on the vines are good size 


and color, with less scald than usual. 
The extensive bogs of J. J. White at 
New Lisbon promise a good crop. 


Some shortage is reported in Ocean and 
other New Jersey counties. A brief re- 
port to American Agriculturist from 
Mt Holly says the cranberry’ crop 
thereabouts is very poor. 

The situation in the west and in Mas- 
sachusetts is much as recently reported 
in these columns. The markets for 
new crop cranberries at such distrib- 
uting centers as New York and Boston 
are dull, owing to the earliness of the 
season, At New York, scattering 
sales at $5.50 to $6.50 per barrel, and 
at Boston early Capes about $1.75 to 
$2.25 per bushel box, 
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| Shovel Plow Combined. 
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for clean AL. 
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by wearing longer and costing less for 
repairs than others, therefore are the 
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We have transfer honses at many different points thus 
insuring prompt delivery to any section 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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HITCHCOCK | & CHOIGE SEED WHEATS 
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Samples and beautiful illustrated cata- 
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Ask for catalogue No, 21, 
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© Allegan, Mich, 


THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and is as 
mear perfect as can be 
attained and come with. 
in the reach of every 
farmer. 









shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 

fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, 
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SAN JOSE SCALE 


and other INSECTS killed by 


GooD’s 
Caustic Potash Whale-Oil Soap No. 3 


Endorsed by U.S. Dept. of Agri. and State Experiment 
Stations. This soapisa Fertilizer as well as an Insecti- 
cide. 50-lb. kegs, 3.50; , 8-1 ke KS, $4.50; halt 
870 lb., S}c eer ID 251b.,3}c. Se nd for booklet. 

MES ue wows Original Mal Hote. 










The Belcher & Taylor Agricultura Tool Co. 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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Irrigation Farming, L. M. Wilcaxe.. 000000092 
Fumigation Methods, Ji”. G. JohnSOMevevevers 1 
The Book of Corn, //erdert Myrick. .ecccoseees 160 
Left-Overs Made Palatable, 7. G. Curtis... ws - 


Alfalfa, 7. D. Coburtic...+eeeseee seeecececese 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

52 Lafayette Place, Marquette Building, 
New York, N. ¥. Chicago, Ll, 
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Farm Books 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
ii Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
arquette Building, Chicago, Il, 

























































SEPARATORS 


We want you to know Tubular 
Cream Separators as they are. 


The low can, enclosed gears 
and ease of turning are shown in 
this illustration 
from life. Tubu- 
lars have neither 
oil cu tubes, 
nor holes — they 
oil themselves. 
They have bowls © 
without compli- A| 
cated inside parts pwere a 
—they hold the |_/K=% 
world’s record 
for clean skimming, durability, 
capacity, easy turning and easy 
washing. They save half the 

| work—greatly increase the 





amount and quality of but- 
ter—are wholly unlike all 
) Otherseparators. Catalog H-199 
} will interest and benefit you. 
Write for it. 


The Sharples Co. 
Chicago, lil, 


—_ — 


P. M. Sharples 
West Chester, Pa, 








KA DEXX 


> Cream Extractor 


llas three times the separat- 
ing power of other makes. 





Beats Them All 
because it gets m cream. 
More butter. Greater profits. 
Easier toc lcanand operate. No 
waste. Durable. Antil-rust 
throughout. esults ran- 
teed. Catalog free. rite to- 
day. We want good agents. 
KA DEXX CREAM SEPARATOR CO, 
14 Ka Dexx Bldg. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


WET WEATHER. WISDOM! 
\ gd 


THE ORIGINAL 429 


sq OWER'S 















BLACK OR YELLOW 


WILL KEEP YOU DRY 
NOTHING ELSE WILL 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTES 

CATALOGUES FREE 

LL LINE OF GARMENTS AND HATS, 
A. J. TOWER CO., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 

TOWER “ANADIAN CO.,LTD., TORONTO, CANADA, 














Extension Axle Nuts 
make old buggies run like new; quick sellers; 
very profituble. Our hub covers eep all grit 
out of boxes. AGENTS WANTED. 
HARDWARE SPKCIALTY 00.,Box 42,Pontine, Mich 
ET LOTR 













Save the animal--save your 

herd—cure every case of Lump Jaw. The 
isease is fatal in time,. and it spreads, 
nly one way to cure it—use 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


Notrouble~—rub it on. No risk—your money 
if it ever tails. Used for seven years 
by nearly all the big stockmen. ree 
1 hastrated book on Lump Jaw and other 
diseases and blemishes of cattle and horses, 
Write for it today. 
\ FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, DL 
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| three weeks old. 





Does not mix water and milk. 
-* atang th: hen out. 





| in a year, 





THE POULTRY YARD 


Raising Fail Chickens. 


H,. B. GEER, TENNESSEE. 





The early fall brings the second 
chance for growth amd development. 
We may set eggs and raise chickens to 
our satisfaction and profit, for the 
chicks will thrive and grow well. But 
we must have system if we would hav2 
satisfaction and success. We shouid 
not turn out among the earlier hatched, 
larger and more developed chickens, 
those which we may bring off now. 
They should be grown by themselves— 
a condition which insures vigorous and 
rapid development. 

The plan is simple but effective, and 
very easy of operation. It is the pen 
system of managing young broods, and 
it is quite inexpensive and most satis- 
factory. In its operation each hen and 
her brood is confined in a small pen 
about 8x10 feet, of which the material 
used in construction is cheap, and the 
pen when constructed is movable. Plas- 
terer’s last may be used, and no posts 
are required, the sections may be sim- 
Ply lashed together with a stout cord 
or small rope at the corners, and an end 
swung back at one corner whenever it 
is necessary to enter the  inclosure, 
which is seldom. 

Each pen should, of course, contain a 
good weather-proof coop. The flight 
feathers of one wing of the hen should 
be clipped off to prevent her flying out. 
In a pen of this kind, fall-hatched 
chickens can be raised to the broiler or 
frying size most successfully without 
ever getting out of it. If you want to 
raise the fall-hatched chickens to ma- 
turity, it would be necessary to give 
them free range after they are two or 
But, even then, it is 
still advisable to keep the hen confined 
in order to feed each brood separately, 
and to prevent overcrowding. To give 
the chickens pass-way in and out of the 
pen, set a few of the upright laths a 
few inches apart, but not enough to let 


system of raising chickens at 
son minimizes work and worry. 
It also insures a minimum of disease. 
Fall-hatched pullets, when raised to 
maturity, make excellent summer and 
fall layers the following season. The 
young roosters should be marketed as 
soon as they are up to eatable size. 


This 
any se: 





The Squab Business Not All Profit. 


W. B. KILSEY, NEW YORK, 





Squab raising for market is being 
much exploited at present, and as a 
popular craze bids fair to rival the Bel- 
gian hares. Like the hares, they some- 
times prove disappointing. It is a gen- 
eral impression that a pair of pigeons 
will produce ten or 11 pairs of squabs 
inasmuch as they are sup- 
posed to breed once a month, with one 
month out for molting. As a matter of 
fact, the Homer pigeon, which is the 
best bird for squab raising, will, under 
ordinary conditions, average not more 
than six pairs a year, and under the 
most favorable conditions, eight or pos- 
sibly nine pairs, 

Not all the young pigeons hatched 
will reach the marketable age. Some- 
times the old bird will feed grain too 
large for the little ones to digest, and 
as a result the bird will die. Occasion- 
ally two birds will get to fighting in a 
nest containing little ones and the 
young ones are so badly torn that one 
or both die. So from one cause or an- 
other some of the squabs will be lost 
and when books are balanced at the 
end of the year, the profit on the bus- 
finess is not so large aS was expected. 
It has commonly happened that those 
who started in with great expectations 
have at the end of the year concluded 
that the profits were not enough to pay 
for the trouble, and so have sold out, 
gometimes at a considerable loss. 

It does not do to rush into this busi- 
ness on a large scale, expecting to reap 
a fortune in a year. If attracted to the 
business, get a small number of birds, 
@ dozen or even a half dozen, and learn 


how to make the most of them. Then 
if they pay, get more, but be careful to 
keep the flock down to such a number 
that you can at all times maintain 
what you have found to be the most fa- 
vorable conditions. The simplest and 
quickest way to. kill a squab is to place 
your forefinger under and your thumb 
on top of its head, and with your thumb 
press in the brain, 





Rubber Boots for Wear—Frequently 
rubber boots and overshoes become 
worthless with little use. One of the 
chief reasons is because of the poor 
rubber of which they are made. At the 
St Louis exposition the Banner Rubber 
Co has a booth in block 22-A in the 
manufacturers’ building, where visitors 
may see each successive mechanical 
step in the making of rubber wear. This 
company lays special stress on the pu- 
rity of the rubber used. Readers go- 
ing to the fair should not miss this in- 
teresting exhibit. Those who are not 
going can get valuable information by 
writing the Ranner Rubber Co of St 
Louis, Mo, asking for descriptive mat- 
ter. 

The Peppermint Crop in Wayne 
county, N Y, is a short one. This was 
touched upon in these columns a week 
ago, and farmers continue firm in their 
ideas as to prices. Around Newark 
quotations are $3.25 to $3.50 per pound; 
Lyons $3.25. A correspondent says that 
old fields at Newark yield about ten 
pounds of oil to the acre, new 20 
pounds. Another writes that old mint 
is in the poorest condition he has 
Known it in 30 years’ experience, one 
piece which last year yielded about 20 
pounds of oil, this season turns off but 
little more than eight pounds. New 
mint is small and late, and owing to 
poor roots and cool weather in August, 
will not probably yield more than half 
the oil per acre that it did two years 
ago. 





Creating a Demand for Honey—A 
successful Canadian bee-keeper says 
that several years ago he made an ex- 
hibit of honey at a country fair. It was 
in sections and extracted, both clover 
and buckwheat, some clear and some 
candied. All manner of questions were 
asked him and there was a crowd 
around his exhibit much of the time. 
Cull seotions were cut in quarters and 
sold at 5 cents a piece which was the 
means of inducing many persons to 
taste honey who had never tried it. As 
a result several hundred pounds were 
sold and orders taken for later delivery. 





The Ferris Wheel originally installed 
at the Chicago world’s fair in 1893 is 
now in successful operation at the big 
St Louis show. The problem of mov- 
ing it to its present position was stu- 
pendous, considering its weight of 4200 
tons of material, and 175 freight cars 
were required for this work. The wheel 
is 250 feet in diameter, and stands 260 
feet high, carrying in its revolutions 
36 cars, each with a capacity of 60 per- 
sons. It is everywhere conceded that 
the best point to view the grand pano- 
rama of the world’s fair is from the 
Ferris Wheel. a 


When to Extract Honey—I do not 
usually extract any honey until the 
crop is at an end. About a week after 
the cessation of the honey flow, is a 
good time to begin. On the evening 
previous to the extraction, I put on the 
bee-escapes, which are fitted into a 
tight honey board, with a bee-space 
above and below. This is put on by 
gently smoking the bees, lifting the su- 
pers, and placing the escape board be- 
tween the super and the brood cham- 
bers. The next morning there are but 
few bees in any of the boxes.—[F. G. 
Herman, Bergen County, N J. 





Earth Floors in Poultry Houses that 
have been saturated with the dropping 
of fowls should be removed to the 
depth of 6 inches and fresh material 
used.—[R. B. Sandos, Miami Co, O. 








Feeding Bees in Autumn, 


ELLEN BRAINERD PECK, CONNECTICUT. 





When an apiarist finds, in the fall, 


that his colonies have a scarcity of 
stores, he must feed bountifully. Tn 
the spring, if he finds short stores, he 


must feed also, with sugar syrup. Even 
a colony which has enough honey to 
tide it ever tiil honey flow is stimu- 
lated by a treat now and then of the 
warm syrup. Before it is possible for 
the bees to gather pollen, it is well to 
place some rye fiour where they can 
get it. It employs them and in a meas- 
ure takes the vlace of pollen. In pre- 
paring food for the bees, use white 
granulated sugur or coffee A sugar, and 
if possible it is best to mix with honey 
and water. 

Equal proportions of water and sugar 
just brought to 9. boil make a syrup of 
good consistency, but many apiarists 
prefer the sugar thoroughly dissolved 
in the hot water. It is wrong to use 
any inferior grade of sweets or to use 
molasses in feeding the bees. It would 
be especially unwise in the fall, when 
the bces were storing up for the winter, 
as such food would produce diarrhea. 

There are a number of methods of 
feeding bees, and many contrivances 
have been invented to facilitate feeding 
and also to supply the syrup in such a 
way as not to attract nor feed robber 
tees. A good and inexpensive feeder is 
the little simplicity trough feeder. Any- 
one who is mechanical can easily make 
a trovgh feeder. Fill the trough, which 
is merely@hollowed out, oblong pieces of 


wood with lengthwise partitions, on 
which the bees perch themselves to sip, 
with warm syrup, and set at the hive 
entrances at nightfall, or else set the 


trough over the frames. If this latter 
method is adopted, the super must be 
placed on the hive to make a space for 
the trough. 

Another simple way of feeding is to 
fill small brown paper bags with syrup; 
making pin-pricks in the bottom of the 
bags, and place these bags over the 
frames. If the feeding is done in the 
super space, it must be done in the day, 
as the empty super would chill the hive 
at night. A cake of hard sugar candy, 
placed on the top of the frames, over 
the brood nest, is a good way of feed- 
ing, but not so stimulating as the warin 
syrup. If a colony is found in the spring 
weak and short of stores, an excellent 
way to build it up is to give it one or 
two frames of brood and honey from a 
strong colony. 





A Convenient Bee Stand—There 
are all kinds of practice in the han- 
dling of bees. Some apiarists win- 


ter the bees in the cellar, and some leave 
the hives out of doors, with almost no 
protection. A mean between the two is 
suggested in the cut. It is a bee stand 
to use both summer and winter. The 














SUMMER AND WINTER BEE STAND. 
hives are set inside the stand, where 
they are protected from the fierce heat 
of the summer sun, the back and front 


being raised as shown. In winter these 
doors can be closed, shutting out all 
wind, and much cold. Such a stand 
can be made of any length, or a nuni- 
ber of stands can be made. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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faplehurst Family of Guernseys. 


G. |! rALLMAN WYOMING COUNTY,:-N Y. 

The illustration in this issue of Gol- 
gen Acorn is a typical representation of 
one of our splendid cows. Up to the 


pres t time, 25% of all females in the 
Guernsey advanced register are from 
this family, with an average of 433.5 
s butter fat. About 35% of all the 


ov is above 400 pounds butter fat 
have come from this herd, nearly half 
of this number also being under ma- 
ture sge and showing for the 16 head 
an rage of 466.5 pounds butter fat, 
ry quivalent of 544 pounds butter. 
jywo in the list of the world’s largest 
yea records are found in this herd, 
the four-year-old Portia of Maplehurst 
(A R No 22), with a record of 11,622 
pou milk and 703 pounds butter, and 
the 2'.-year-old, Ada of Hop City (A R 
No 91), with a record of 8605 pounds 
milk and 603 pounds butter, These are 
the Lburgest records ever made by any 
COW 1 their age in a supervised test. 
The records have been secured with- 
out overfeeding, less than eight pounds 
of grain being an average daily feed of 
the whole number during the year. The 


writer believes that the largest results 
re secured for a year by feeding a 


cow within the limits of her ability to 
respond, When so fed and handled she 
will show the highest condition of vigor 
snd pe wer for her work. She will make 
as large a yearly record as she is capa- 
ble of making and will be improved for 
future work, other conditions being fa- 
vorable, These cows have been milked 
twice a day and have run with a herd 
of 30 cows. 


-— 





Selecting and Caring for Brood Sows, 


. L. MERRITT, IOWA, 





Ii lecting breeding stock, care must 
be taken that the animals chosen con- 
form as nearly as possible to the types 
of eir respective breeds. Leaving, 
however, the fine points of breed type 
to the fancies of different breeders, sev- 
eral other things of prime importance 
should be noticed, One of these is sex 
type. The boar should be masculine in 
appearance, with head inclined to 
coarseness, neck full, and forequarters 
a trifle heavier than hind quarters. The 
sow, on the other hand, should be en- 
tirely feminine in appearance, having 
none of the coarseness around the head 


and neck that is shown in the boar, 
Her hindquarters, especially, should be 
broad and full, and her back iong and 
roomy, to give plenty of room for the 
development of a large litter. How- 
ever, one must not think from this that 


LIVE STOCK 


he should select coarse, raw-boned 
boars nor. weak, delicate sows. In this, 
common sense and experience must be 
largely relied upon, 

In general form, both the boar and 
the sow should be deep, broad, long and 
well filled out in the hams. The legs 
are best when of medium iength, hav- 
ing bone of good quality, indicated by 
the fine texture of the skin and hair, 
and a trim general appearance. With 
such legs there is no danger of the ani- 
mal breaking down in the pasterns. 


GIVE BROOD SOW CAREFUL ATTENTION, 


Having selected our breeding stock, 
the difficult task has just begun. The 
brood sows demand very careful at- 
tention. Before breeding them, they 
should be in a vigorous, healthy condi- 
tion, not overfat, yet by no ngpens poor. 
After breeding, they should be kept in 
the same hearty condition by means 
of feeds that are nutritious but not con- 
ecentrated. Heavy feeding stuffs may 
be mixed with bran, fed with roots, or 
with chaffed clover or alfalfa hay, soft- 
ened with water; which latter feed 
serves admirably for this purpose. Feed 
rich in carbohydrates, as corn, should 
be given sparingly and a large part of 
the ration may be profitably made up 
of feed rich in protein. This serves to 
keep the sows in good firm flesh and 
supplies plenty of nourishment for the 
developing pigs. 

Another very important factor is ex- 
ercise. This is necessary, as the most 
careful feeding will not bring the sows 
up to farrowing time in good condition 
without it. Enough exercise is usually 
obtained in moderate weather if the 
sows are allowed the run of a good- 
sized field. In cold weather, other 
methods must be resorted to. A good 
one is to scatter some feed, such as 
oats, thinly over the feeding floor, thus 
forcing the animals to move around 
considerably to get it. If no other* 
method is practical, the sows should 
be driven about for n short time each 
day. 

SOWS AT FARROWING TIME, 


Having given ‘them proper care, the 
sows will come up to farrowing time in 


good condition and will raise large, 
healthy litters. For a few days just 
preceding farrowing, food having a 


loosening effect on the bowels is good. 
Roots, sloppy bran feeds, oil meal, eta, 
all answer this purpose, 
having a costive effect should be care- 
fully avoided. If these precautions are 
taken, there will be little or no difficul- 
ty at farrowing time. Pigs that come 
weak or dead are usually a reflection 














A NEWYORK GUERNSEY OF GOOD FORM 


The splendid Guernsey cow, Golden Acorn (8242) is 7% years old and her 


Tecent official year’s record was 9529.6 pounds milk and 496.55 pounds butter fat. 
She did not begin her year’s work until three months after calving and in the 


meantime had been moved 300 miles. 
months of her official year. 


She calved a second time during the 12 
The present owner, G. B. Tallman of Wyoming 


éounty, N Y, says she is capable of a much larger record. 


Everything * 


AND DAIRY 


upon the 
breeder, 

After the pigs are born, the sow 
should be put on short rations for a few 
days and then the feed gradually in- 
creased until she is given all that she 
will eat. It is a well-known fact that 
pigs gain faster and more economically 
when young than at any other age, so 
they should be kept growing steadily at 
the rate of at least one pound a day. 
At this period the sow may be fed al- 
most anything at hand, avoiding too 
much corn and utilizing all skimmilk, 
dairy by-products, etc. 

TREATMENT OF PIGS, 

When the pigs are about two weeks 
old they will learn to drink a little milk 
from the trough with their mothers. 
They should then be given some mili 
in a separate trough, placed in a pen 
accessible to the pigs only. When one 
pig has learned to drink, the others 
soon learn from him. They may also 
be given some grain, soaked in milk and 
scattered over their feeding floor, care 
being taken that no more be fed than 
they will clean up at one time. This 
method, if followed, will cause the pigs 
to gain very rapidly and will so gradu- 
ally accustom them to all kinds of feed 
that, when the time for weaning comes, 
no perceptible slack will take place in 
their rate of gain, and the hog-raising 
business will prove both profitable and 
pleasant. 


good management of the 


—————“-(( qx — — 


Best Mothers for Early Lambs. 


NEW YORK EXPERIMENT STATION, 





T am located on a comparatively level 
farm and would like to know what 
breed of sheep would be best for all 
around purposes, especially for raising 
early lambs.—[{Herbert H. Barney, Jef- 
ferson County, N Y. 

For early lambs no breed is superior 
to the Dorset. Three characteristi«s 
make them especially valuable for this 
purpose. The ewes are excellent milk- 
ers, they breed readily st almost any 
time and the lambs are large and vig- 
Orous when dropped, growing rapidly 
under favorable conditions. A flock of 
grade Dorset ewes, mated with a 
Southdown, Shropshire or Cheviot ram. 
will give splendid lambs for winter 
market. 


-— 
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Dairy Demonstration Moving Along. 








Further interesting progress was 
made at the dairy demonstration of 
the St Louis world’s fair during the 
ten days ended Aug 24. Final figures 
given out are as follows: 

Jerseys, 25 cows, total butter fat 496 
Ibs, total solids not fat 938 Ibs, milk 
P cow p day 41.7 Ibs, butter fat p cow 
p day 1.98 lbs, solids not fat 3.75 Ibs. 

Holsteins, 15 cows, total butter fat 
270.5 Ibs, solids not fat 618.5 Ibs, milk 
P cow p day 45.4 Ibs, butter fat p cow 
p day 1.84 Ibs, solids not fat 4.2 Ibs. 

Shorthorns, 29 cows, total butter fat 
873 Ibs, solids not fat 885 Ibs, milk p 
cow p day 36.5 Ibs, butter fat p cow p 
Gay 1.33 Ibs, solids not fat p cow p 
day 3.16 Ibs. 

Brown Swiss, 5 cows, total butter fat 
79.48 Ibs, solids not fat 182.9 Ibs, milk 
1p cow p day 51.7 Ibs, butter fat p cow 
p day 1.77 Ibs, solids not fat 4.06 Ibs. 

These are simply results, and do not 
take into consideration the amount 
of feed consumed, cost, etc. 

—————— 


The Old Settler's Meeting at Ridge- 
ville, Ind, last month was 
pleasing to the employees of the well- 
known Kitselman Brothers of Muncie, 
Ind, manufacturers of woven wire 
fences. Ridgeville is the birthplace of 
the Kitselman Brothers, as well as of 
many of the employees who accompa- 
nied the plant when it was removed to 
Muncie in 1900. On the arrival at 
Ridgeville of the special train of 12 
coaches, a procession was formed, an1 
visitors numbering over 700 marched 
through the streets of the town, headed 
by the band, playing Home, Sweet 
Home. 


especially 








kidney remedy, fulfills every 
promptly 
uric acid 
pain in the back. 
to hold water and scalding 
passing it, or bad effects following use 
of liquor, wine or beer, and overcomes 
that unpleasant necessity of being com- 
pelled to go often during the day and 
to get up many times during the night. 
The mild and the extraordinary effect 
of Swamp-Root 
stands the highest for its wonderful 
cures of the most distressing cases. 


everything, 
liver, bladder or uric acid trouble you 
will find it just the remedy you need. 


have the best. 
fiftv-cent 
may have a sample bottle of this great 
kidney 
book that tells all 
great cures, both sent absolutely free 
by mail. 
Binghamton, N. Y. When writing, be 
sure to mention that you read this gen- 
erous offer in the American Agricultur- 
ist. Don’t make any mistake, but re- 
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KIDNEY AND BLADDER 


TROUBLES PROMPTLY CURED 





A Sample Bottle Sent FREE by Mail. 


Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
wish in 
curing kidney, bladder and 
troubles, rheumatism and 
It corrects inability 
pain in’ 


is soon realized. It 


Swamp-Root‘is not recommended for 
but if vou have kidney, 


If you need a medicine you should 
Sold by druggists in 
and one-dollar sizes. You 
Swamp-Root, and a 
about it and its 


remedy, 


Address Dr. Kilmer & Co., 


member the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. 


Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, 
Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle, 





Tuttle’s Elixir 


$100.00 REWARD. 
Cures all species of dameness, 
curbs, splints, contracted 
cords, thrush, etc., in horses. 
Equally good for internal 
use in colic, distemper, foun- 
der, pneumonia, etc, Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Usedand endorsed 
by Adams Express Company. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
TUTTLE’S FAMILY ELIXIR Cures rheumatism, sprains, 
bruises, etc. Kills pain instantly. Our 100-page 
book, ‘* Veterinary Experience,” Face 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 00., 60 Beverly &t., Boston, Hass, 


Beware of so-called Elixirs- none genuine but Tuttle's. 
Avoid all blisters: they offer only temporary reliefif any. 

















“BE GOOD” “| 
TO YOUR HORSES 


USE FRAZER’S AXLE GREASE 
AND MAKE IT EASY FOR THEM, 





Recognized ap the, STANDARD 
Axle Grease of the United States. 
Many Thousand Tubs of this Grease are sold 
weekly to the Truck. men of Nu w York City, thetr 
Trucks are loaded heavy and a saving of both 
time ard money is made, one greasing lasting 
two weeks or longer. 


Ask your dealer for FRAZER’S with Labelon 





lt saves your horse labor and you too, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 














Frazer Lubricator Co.,83 Murray St.,N.Y | 











No More Blind Horses 3:7. 5prcite Opthatm ia. 


sore eves, BARRY CO., lowa City, Iowa, have sure cure. 





DOWT FAIL toask us, or your 
dealer, for our 1904 Catalogue. 
Shows our new scale. Will 
wary pay you. Dott now, 
’ OS8G00D SCALE CO. 
Box 105, Binghamton, N. Y. 












See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADV™2TISERS on Editorial Page. 
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With hay sure to bring a good price 
at some time during the year, why do 
farmers not cut more corn and use the 
fodder for roughage and sell their hay? 
Chiefly because they think this fodder 
inferior to hay and very difficult to 
secure. Neither is true. Well cured 
fodder cut when the ear is glazing and 
the kernels are beginning to dent is 
equal to most kinds of hay and is eaten 
about as readily as any except possibly 
alfalfa. Then with modern machinery 
it is not a difficult crop to handle. Cut 
it with the binder, run it through the 
shredder and blow into the mow. Try 
it this fall and see how it works. 


—_- 





Tobacco growers of Wisconsin, New 
York, etc, must not lose sight of the 
threatened menace of harmful iariff 
legislation at Washington next winter. 
Indications point that way. The letter 
of Congressman Henry of Connecticut, 
read before the August meeting of the 
New England tobacco growers’ associi- 
tion, was far from satisfactory. While 
he somewhat loosely expressed the opin- 
ion that no changes in the rates of 
duty on leaf tobacco are in sight, there 
are broad hints of an attempt in that 
direction. The storm center just now is 
the Philippines. They are demanding 
that the bars be let down for the free 
admission. of Philipvine tobacco into 
the United States. Sec Taft, in a re- 
cent deliverance in New York state, 
advocated the removal of the tariff on 
Philippine cigars and tobacco. Both of 


the great political parties are squinting 
toward some stch proposition; the re- 
publicans, as a measure supported by 
at least one wing of the administra- 


EDITORIAL 


tion; the democrats, because of their 
long-time advocacy of low tariffs. That 
tobacco growers demand protection for 
home industries before we take up the 
cause of the Filipinos half way around 
the globe, is natural and proper. That 
the national cigar leaf tobacco associ- 
ation also supports the cause of rea- 
sonable protection should be construed 
a good omen for growers. The duty of 
the hour is to force candidates for elec- 
tion to congress to declare themselves 
and show their colors. Protection 
amounts to little to the corn grower of 
Ohio or Iowa, because there is no danger 
of foreign corn filtering into this coun- 
try from any source. But here is a case 
where the producer has before him the 
sharpest kind of competition. The man- 


ufacturer of steel rails and window 
glass is adequately protected. Let the 
same continue true of the tobacco 
grower. 





Securing a Fair Share of Profits. 





How to get the most out of a crop is 
often a puzzling question; when to sell, 
where, to whom and at what price. But 
much can be accomplished if the farmer 
goes at it intelligently. Don’t take it 
for granted that the first bid you re- 
ceive is the best in store for you. Re- 
member that while the law of supply 
and demand, is a regulator of prices in 
the long run, yet it does not always go 
into effect until after a crop has left 
the farm and is in the control of the 
middleman, 

A case in point is the apple crop of 
1904. Exploited as a large one, with 
much of truth in this, as to tonnage, 
and irrespective of quality, the big 
operators are bearish and claim they 
can pay only low figures. But the crop 
of winter apples is by no means 
“made,” at this early September date, 
and must turn out uneven at best. The 
domestic consumption is bound to prove 
larger. As for the foreign outlet for 
American and Canadian apples, last 
season’s business was the largest on 
record, and Europe stands ready to 
take a liberal quantity this fall and 
winter at reasonable prices. Further, it 
should be remembered that the price of 
Summer and fall apples, non-keeping 
varieties, and this equally true of pears, 
plums, etc, is of course governed by im- 
mediate conditions, and these have very 
little effect on the average market 
value of winter apples after cold 
weather actually sets in. 

Other special crops, onions, cran- 
berries, no less than such staples as 
grain, hay and potatoes, are liable to 
the bearish attacks of middlemen, 
whose object is to talk down values to 
the producer, secure his crops, then talk 
up prices to the consumer. It is human 


nature, 
Right here is where’ up-to-date 
farmers call a halt. Keep posted 


on conditions and thus fortify your- 
selves to secure reasonable profits on 
your invested capital and labor. Don’t 
measure the situation by viewing the 
surroundings from the top of the hen- 
house. Get a firm grasp on affairs by 
knowing the conditions far and wide, 
as thoroughly as does the middleman. 
Then demand market values, which, 
after all, are largely a matter of senti- 


ment. Well handled determination on 
the part of producers would insure 
much better figures for farm crops. 


American Agriculturist lays before you, 
week in and week out, an array of val- 
uable facts as to world’s conditions in 
crops and markets. Go through the bill 
of fare, take to yourself what is needed 
in your particular case and make the 
most of it. 





= 


Quite a stir is being made in politi- 
cal circles over the decision of the two 
great parties to advertise their views 
in the advertising columns of represen- 
tative journals. This plan is a sensible 
Tt costs less to advertise than to 


one. 
print and circulate documents. In ail 
probability, also, political advertise- 


ments will be more carefully read and 
have more effect than any quantity of 
long-winded campaign documents. Our 


advertising columns are open to all 
parties for such advertising, so long as 
it is written in the proper spirit. We 
won’t allow ene political advertiser to 
throw mud at another, any more than 
we would insert advertisements of an 
implement manufacturer or stock 
breeder that villified his competitors. 
Make your political advertisements 
straight to the point, gentlemen, be 
they democratic, republican, populist, 
temperance or socialist, but remember 
that your patronage of our advertising 
columns has utterly no influence what- 
ever upon the editorial opinions of this 
journal. American Agriculturist is non- 
partisan and non-political, but will talk 
right out in meeting, no matter who is 
hit, whenever the situation warrants. 


—=_- 





Although somewhat behind in the 
procession @ttle Holland now proposes 
to see what can be done toward grow- 
ing cotton in her semi-tropical colonies. 
A committee has been formed, encour- 
aged by the Dutch government, to pro- 
raote cotton culture in Surinam and in 
Java. For several years the Dutch 
East Indies have been sending out 
small quantities of cotton, but the high 
prices of the United States seem to be 
stimulating to greater endeavors than 


ever before. Thus the rremised in- 
creasing competition for . southern 
cotton growers calls for the best 


thought’ and every means to maintain 
our hold upon the world’s markets. One 
or two bumper crops, with a period of 
moderate or low prices, might do much 
to chill the enthusiasm of Europe in 
this direction. Meanwhile it is inter- 
esting to note that during the 11 months 
of the latest crop year ended August 
1 our exports were almost exactly 
6,000,000 bales of raw cotton, at an aver- 
age export price of 12.6 cents per pound. 
This high value practically offsets the 
loss in tonnage compared with a year 
earlier, when the average export price 
Was only 9 cents. The spinning centers 
of the United Kingdom and western 
Europe are certainly hungry for Amer- 
ican cotton. 
ee — 

The grain dealers’ organization agrees 
with American Agriculturist that the 
quality of seed grain should be further 
improved. At a recent meeting of the 
national grain dealers’ association a 
resolution was adopted calling atten- 
tion to the annual loss from use of 
poor seed by farmers, and asking that 
all local elevators be requested to use 
every endeavor to get farmers to pay 
more attention to seed selection. This 
is exactly in line with the work this 
journal has been doing for six or seven 
years. While much improvement has 
been made in corn and wheat there is 
still room for more. Very little atten- 
tion has been given to improving oats, 
rye and barley, etc, by the ordinary 
farmer, but as frequently pointed out 
in these columns, this is not a very 
difficult matter and should be attended 
to. The trouble is to get started. If 
all the agricultural people and everyone 
interested in grain would assist good 
results would follow without delay. 

——— 

The royal agricultural society of Eng- 
land is having a hard time with its an- 
nual shows. Two years ago this show 
was located at Park Royal, near Lon- 
don. Since that time the deficit each 
year has amounted to about $45,000. The 
location seems to be unfortunate. It is 
not convenient to London, nor is it eas- 
ily reached from outside the city. Then, 
too, some think a permanent location 
not desirable, the show having been 
itinerant, heretofore. One thing is cer- 
tain, the royal society has a difficult 
problem to solve. In the United States 
none of our state fairs was very satis- 
factory until permanently located, with 
substantial buildings, large and attract- 
ive grounds, and other things which 
come with the knowledge that the state 
fair will be held in the same place year 
after year. Did not the English so- 
ciety make the mistake of locating near 
a very large city? Would the Illinois 
state fair have amounted to much if 
‘Yocated in or near Chicago, or the New 








York fair in New York city? We think 
not. It was tried in Illinois and founq 
impracticable. Would it not be much 
better for the royal show to be located 
at York, for example. This town is 
known all over the kingdom, is in the 
very best agricultural district of Eng- 
land, has good railroad and hotel} ac- 
commodations, etc. There may be other 
cities just as desirable. What is Wante 
ed is a town large enough to accommo. 
date visitors, yet not so large as tg 
swallow up the fair or to minimiza itg 
importance. If this happy medium Gan 
be reached, the future of the show jg 
assured. 





It is indeed a pleasure to find that 
what you purchase from an outsider is 


just as represented. Advertisers who 
use this paper are of such a class. We 
guarantee the reliability of their aq. 


vertisements. Our contract with read- 
ers may be found on this page. 
———- 
Those handsome cash prizes offered 
for fair photographs—did you “catch 
on” last week? Read it again on edi- 
torial page of American Agricqulturist 
of September 3. The offer is wide open 
to all, without restriction. 











Jottings from the Farmers, 





What is your practice in handling 
onions direct from the field? Do you 
sell as harvested, or do you store for a 
time with a view of catching a better 
price after the flush of offerings is 
over? For the best jotting from your 
cwn experience, sent to Amerioan Agri- 
culturist, we will be pleased to give a 
year’s subscription. Mention other top- 
ics, brother farmers, upon which you 
would like jottings from practical ex- 
perience of others, and we will work up 
the matter. 





What to do with our papers? Why, 
keep them, to be sure. Bind them. in 
any way you have a mind to, from the 
cheap oilcloth to the mare expengive 
king, but bind them in some way, if 
only a few numbers (about eight is 
mice) in a booklet, and put them away 
in a place prepared for them, for the 
future. I find it saves time, when 
reading a piece I wish to refer to, to 
keep a book on purpose to make a 
memorandum in, thus: Rhubarb, 





March 28, 1903, Page 29.—[Mrs W. L. 
Moore, Todd County, Minn. 
Bee keepers should combine in 


every large city and have a wholesale 
and retaii establishment for the sale of 
honey. The retail establishment could 
have for sale articles of food, etc, in 
which honey has been used as an in- 
gredient. Here the highest in the land 
could be drawn by advertising, exhibi- 
tions of bees, their handling at certain 
times, observatory hives and displays, 
setting forth the natural history of the 
bee, and so on, Such a store, at a 
comparatively small outlay of cost, 
could be made the talk of the city, and 
reach the most intelligent and desira- 
ble class of citizens, and honey be made 
to reach the tables of thousands upon 
thousands where the article is to-day 
a stranger. These centers could also be 
made centers of instruction to em- 
ployees in establishments where the 
sale of honey would be desirable. Give 
a proper margin to the one who sells 
your honey. Bee keepers as a body are 
much to blame for having their whole- 
sale and retail prices too close together. 
A retailer should have not less than a 
margin of 20 per cent.—[R. F. H., On- 
tario. 


-_>  —-— 

Vegetable Oil Production—Marvel- 
ous has been the growth of the vege- 
table oil industry of the United States. 
Prior to 1860, linseed oil was about the 
only kind produced and its output was 
only 1,000,000 gallons per annum. ‘To- 
day it is estimated that the annual 
production of cottonseed and flaxseed 
oils reaches 160,000,000 gallons. Proba- 
bly three-fourths of our vegetable oil 
output goes into domestic consumption. 














Winter Wheat Test in Indiana. 


Forty-two varieties of wheat were 
tested on the station plats at Lafayette 
during the past year, with rather un- 
factory results. The yield was very 
k All varieties came through the 

ter in apparently good condition, 
ouch it is presumed the severe win- 

veakened the vitality of the plants. 
At the opening of the season all of the 

eties were apparently in good con- 
dition. Subsequent climatic conditions, 
however, were not conducive to healthy 
th and the low yieids are to be at- 
tributed mainly hessian fly, which 
its appearance the latter part of 


to 


M and to the unfavorable weather 
c tions of the spring, which brought 
about rust. The yields of some of the 
le ng varieties are as follows 

Rudy 22% bushels, Winter King 21 1-5, 
( B 86 14%, Mealy 14 1-3, Califor- 
nin 14, Hungarian No 3823 13 1-3. Turk- 
ish Red 13 1-5, Defiance 13, Red Cross 
12 4-5, Pootumg 12, Jones’s Longberry 
11%. Jones’s Silver Sheaf 11%. 

The same varieties were tested last 
vear with decidedly better results. To 
v n with, the yields were much larg- 
er 1d the weather was considerably 
different. Hennessee Fultz led with 44 
bushels to the acre. Other varieties 
followed in order: Winter King 39%, 
P t 38 1-3, Pedigree Early 38, Daw- 
sor Golden Chaff 38, Jones’s Long- 
he 37, Jones’s Red Chief 37, Hunga- 
ri No 3821 36 4-5, Jones’s Silver Sheaf 
35 4-5, Velvet Chaff 35 1-3, Red Cross 35. 

This year Hungarian No 3821, Tur- 
kish Red, Defiance and Malakoff were 
less affected by rust, showing less than 


bf On the other hand, the older and 
better known varieties like Michigan 
Ambert, Fultz, Golden Chaff, Jones’s Red 
Chief, Perfect, Early Arcadian, Mealy, 
Poole, ete, were very badly affected by 
rust, 50 to 75% of the plants being 
rusted. 


——_- 





Growing Cantaloupes Successfully. 


Between 50 and 60 acres of canta- 
joupes are grown each year by W. F. 
Allen of Maryland. At a recent meet- 
ing of fruit growers at his place in 
response to a few questions, Mr Allen 
gave a lucid account of his methods 
of growing them. He uses every year 
on the farm about 90 carloads stable 
m and 100 tons high grade com- 
mercial fertilizer. Usually the manure 
is spread broadcast over the ground 
and the fertilizer is used in the row, 
but occasionally both manure and fer- 
tilizer are put in the row. In this case 
a double furrow opens the row, the 
manure is put on in liberal quantities 
then a cultivator run through it 
two or three times to mix it with the 


inure 


and 


Ten days later the fertilizer is put on, 
t! cultivator is run through again, a 
furrow from either side is turned over 


EASTERN 


the top and then a 700-pound roller goes 
down two rows at a time, thus forming 
a nice seed bed.. The rows are about 
4% feet apart and a pinch of seed is 
dropped every 18 inches in the row, the 
planting being done early in April as 
soon as the ground is warm and dry. 
After the plants come up they are 
thinned to one plant in the hill, are 
kept well cultivated, hoed about twice; 
and sunshine and showers do the rest 
until picking season commences. 

The fruit is picked into bushel bas- 
kets and hauled to the packing house 
alongside the railroad track where it 
is deftly sorted into two grades. The 
largest are labeled ‘“‘Maryland Gem” 
and the others “Colorado Gem.” The 
sorting and packing are done with great 
care and the melons are packed into 
crates holding two dozen each and at 
once loaded into refrigerator cars for 
shipment. 





An Extraordinary Chance, 


The editor of American Agriculturist 
has such implicit confidence in the in- 





telligence and integrity of everyone 
who reads this journal, that he has 
made an arrangement whereby it is 


possible for any of our readers to ob- 
tain the new Farmer's Cyclopedia of 
Agriculture on approval. Not only that, 
but if you find the work is entirely sat- 
isfactory to you, and as represented in 
the prospectus announced in brief on 
second cover of this issue, you can pay 
for the book practically at your con- 
venience, either all down or 50 cents 
on receipt of the volume and $1 monthly 
thereafter, during the scant’ three 
months necessary to complete the pay- 
ments. Of course if you prefer, a 
larger payment down may be made or 
the whole amount can be remitted, the 
latter, of course, being an accommoda- 
tion that our book department would 
appreciate. 

In addition to these liberal terms, our 
readers are to have the benefit of the 
introductory price, which is remarkably 
low for a great book of this character. 
This introductory price, which can be 
paid in small amounts if desired, and 
the fact that our readers may obtain 
the book subject to their approval, 
brings the Farmer’s Cyclopedia of 
Agriculture within the reach of every- 
one. 

The public is amazed that Orange 
Judd Company has such confidence in 
the readersof American Agriculturist as 
to ship to anyone of them on approval, 
without demanding a cent of money in 
advance, the most valuable book of its 
kind ever published. But we have as 
much faith in our subscribers’ credit 
and honesty as we have in their ability 
to appreciate a book of the greatest in- 
trinsic merit, practical helpfulness and 
scientific authoritativeness., These 
characteristics make the Farmer’s Cy- 
clopedia of Agriculture an indispen- 
sable adjunct on every farm, in every 


FARM INTERESTS 


library, in ail homes, and particularly 
in every school. One has only to see 


this book to become an enthusiastic 
purchaser. We feel that the most that 
can be said about the book is inade- 
quate. It is a work that speaks for it- 
self, and by the arrangement above 
noted, it is brought within the means of 
every intelligent person interested in 
the subject. Do not fail to read the 
announcement on Page 1% of this 
issue, and send in your order at once 
on the form at the bottom of said ad- 
vertisement. 





Our Legal Adviser. 
Takes Same ‘Bhare—B. E., New 


York: The note would outlaw under 
certain circumstances. The fact that 
the widow is or is not administratrix of 
the estate of her deceased husband 
makes no difference with her rights to 
share in the estate. She takes the same 
share in either case. 





Concerning Patents—I. N. H., you 
had best engage a patent attorney at 
Washington who will look after your 
interests. The charges vary. 





Consult Attorney—A., Pennsylvania: 
You had best consult a local attorney. 
It may be possible for you to maintain 
a petition for separate support. 





No Redress—P. D. R., Pennsylvania: 
There is no penalty for such an offence. 
You have no redress unless the wife’s 
conduct amounts to cruel or barbarous 
treatment. 


<- 





Feeditig Horses—F. H., Pennsyl- 
vania: The subject of how best to feed 
farm and driving horses is far too 
broad to permit of satisfactory treat- 
ment in these columns. We would call 
your attention to “American Horses 
and Horse Breeding’ by John Dimon, 
price $3.50, postpaid. This is a very 
complete work on the care’ of horses. 
“The Family Horse” by George A. 
Martin, price $1, postpaid, is also rec- 
ommended. Both these books can be 
had from Orange Judd Company, New 
York City. 





Hennery for Large Flock—J. L. B., 


Pennsylvania: In American Agricul- 
turist of April 9, 1904, plans of poultry 
houses suitable for a flock of 600 or 800 
hens were published. Where land per- 
mits it is best to put up colony houses, 
divided into two parts, holding about 
30 hens in each side. If one breed is 
kept and these houses are located sev- 
eral rods apart, there will be no need 
of yards. Under such conditions the 
hens will keep in better health than 
when closely yarded. 





Australian Grass—J. O’H., North 


Carolina and others: We do not know, 
under that name, what grass is refer- 
red to. If you can furnish us with a 
specimen of the plant will be glad to 
give all the facts that have been ascer- 
tained regarding it. 


[13] 
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OATS and RYE 


to produce large, full grains, require 
a complete fertilizer rich in 


Potash 


BOOKS FREB—Write to-day for our 
valuable books on ‘‘Fertilization.’’ 
The information contained in them 
means money to you. Address 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street New York 


Wanted-Men 


THRIFTY able bodied men who want to be 
Prosperous and are willing to work. If you 
are that kind of a man, write meat once. It 
makes no difference how little money you have, 
I can locate you a fertile farm in the Upper 
Peninsula and give you the opportunity to 
develop into a’ dependent ful farmer. 
If you want an ‘deal home, write me. I offer 
in the Rudyard and Pickford Districts (the 
garden spot of the Northw good unim- 
proved farms from $5 to $10 per acre, 

‘erms so easy any one can buy. 

The climate here is delightful. The records 
of the weather bureau show that_the influence 
of the lakes render the Upper Peninsula cli- 
mate 10 to 20 degrees warmer than that of 
Minnesota or Wisconsin. 

The soil here is fertile. There is plenty of 

spring water and timber for building and 
uel purposes. We raise here the finest apples 
and strawberries. From 40 to 50 bushels of 
wheat to the acre and from 150 to 200 bushels 
of potatoes to the acre. It is a fine stock 
country. Markets are near at hand. Railroad 
and water transportation not more than eight 
miles from our land. Hu of farmers 
are moving here and if you will write me today 
I will offer you an opportunity to secure on 
your own terms a fertile farm. 


Upper Peninsula Farms 


$5 to $10 Per Acre 
Terms so easy anyone can bay. 


I will give you 14 banks as references. They 
will tell you the onemy* represent is relia- 
ble. Write me today. t me ibe to you 
the beautiful lake trip you can_take cheap to 
see our lands from Detroit or Chicago by Boat 
to Sault Ste Marie, or the trig you can_ take 
from Chicago, St. Paul or Minneapolis 
rail Send for full particulars. Write now. 

me personally. 


F. J. Merriam, Gen. en 
UPPER PENINSULA LAND COMPANY, Ltd. 
819First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 























































HERE’S YOUR CHANCE 
TO BE INDEPENDENT 


Buy a farm of us in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, $5 to $10 per acre, your own terms, 

Soil is fertile, plenty of good, pure water and 
wood for fuel and building 

We guarantee you employment in our own mills 
if you desire it. No better chance in the world 
for a man to become independent and 

Write me to-day for full particulars, booklets, 
maps, etc. 
DANIEL WELLS, LAND COMMISSIONER 

I. STEPHENSON CO. 


10 Wells Street, Wells, Mich. 
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~ experience necessary. 


New Sieel Roofing and Siding 


Painted red on both sides. Most durable and economical covering for roofing, Siding, or ceiling for 
sheds, elevators, stores, churches, poultry houses, cribs etc. 
Cheaper than shingles or slate, 
A hammer or hatchet are the only tools needed, 


$2.00 Per 100 Square Feet 


for our No. 10 grade, flat, semi-hardened. $2.10 per 100 square feet for corrugated steel 
in oa, Ve $2.25 for brick sidin 
Our catalog contains full particulars of these materials. f/ 


with this steel roofing making 1 


longer than any other material. 


timped or étanding seam. 
siding. 
throughout the world are covered 


Fire, Water and Lightning Proof. 


Send im your order for as many squaresas you may need to cover Tr new 
Time will prove its enduring qualities, Withstands the elenzents best 


We Pay the Freight 


to all points east of Colora except Indian Territory, Oklahoma and Texas, Write today for further particulars, 
Immediate ship: te ad once, Satisfaction guaranteed Fefunded. 
Down Spouting, Eave Trough and Fittings, all kinds at low prices. 


Write for Free Catalogue No, K__ 25 on Building material, Wire, Pipe, Plumbing Material, Sash, Deors, 
Furniture, Household Goods, etc. We buy at Sheriff’s and . 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 3 


ment if you mail us your order at 


eceivers’ 


5th & Iron Sts., Chicago. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Delaware, paying special at- 
tention to the great fruit and trucking 
interests of these states. American 
Agriculturist aims to make thorough 
study of the needs of farmers, fruit 
grovers and truckers in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Make this your 
own paper, brother farmers. Use its 
pages freely. Ask questions. Discuss 
problems confronting you. Give the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experiences. Feel 
that you are always welcome. 


“County and Local Fairs. 





Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong, Daytan, 
ES) 


Muncy Valley, Hughes- 
ville, 20-23 
Northampton, Nazareth, 
27-30 : 8 13-16 

Northampton, Bethle- 
S 69 


nem, f 

Northumberland, Mil- 
ton, O 4-7 

Oxford, Oxford, § 22-3) 


Beaver, Beaver 


alls, -23 
sediord, Bedford, O 4-6 
Berks, Reading, O 4-7 
Bradford, wonenes. 


Perry, Newport, S 20-23 
Bradford, Troy, 8 13-16 Philadelphia, Horticul- 
tural hall, N 8-12 


Cambria, Ebensburg, 
8 1-4 Sullivan, 


Center, Clarion, O 47 
Chester, Oxford, 8 28-30 
Clarion, Clarion, 8 6-9 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 

O 1l-li 
Cumberland, Carlisle, 


Forksville, 
Susquehanna, Montrose 


S 20-21 

Susquehanna, Hartford. 

8S 23-29 

Tioga, “Westfield, $ 13-10 

Tioga, Mansfiel] S 2)-_; 
Washington, Burgetts- 

town, O 44 


Dauphin, Middletown, 
8 6-10 r 
Wattsburg Agri 


Dauphin, Gratz, § 20-23 Soc, 


Dayton, Dayton. 8 27-30 Wattsburg, Erie Co, 
Huntingdon, Hunting- 8 6-9 
don, 6- Westmoreland, Young- 
Indiana, Indiana, 8 69 wood, S 13-15 
Juniata, Vort Royal, West Alexander, West 

8 14-16 Alexander, § 13-15 
Lackawanna, Wallsville Wyoming, Tunkhan- 
§ - nock, RY 
Lackawanna, Madtson- York, York, 0 59 
v 8 28-3) York, Hanover, 8 15-13 


e, 
Lawrence, New Castle, 
5- New Jersey. 


Lehigh, Allentown, " Burlington, Mt Holly, 
Luzerne, Dallas, O 27 
a4 Maryland 
Lycoming, Hughesville, v , 
Sept 2-23 Baltimore, Timonium, 
8S 610 


Mansfield, Mansfield, 
S 20-23 Frederick, Frederick. 
Mercer, Stoneboro, 8S 6-8 oO 138-2 
Mercer, Mercer, § 12-15 
Meyersdale, Meyersdale, 
8 27-30 


Hagerstown, Hagers- _ 
own, 0 11-1 
Harford, Belair, 8 2)-23 

a 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Patten, Cambria Co, Sept 3—Weather 
has been ratber cool lately, especially 
on low-lying districts. Oats not all out 
yet; crop a heavy one. Corn about two 
or three weel:s late. 

Greenville, Mercer Co, Sept 5—Wheat 
from 50% to complete failure. Corn prob- 
ably 50 to 60%. Apples very good; ver: 





little damage apparent from worms. 
Oats fair to good. Potatoes promise 
well. Plums and pears very good. No 


peaches. Hay good. Wheat and corn 
scarce at lecal mill. Eggs and milk fair 
in quantity and price. 

Neshannock, Lawrence Co, Sept 5— 
Harvest is over. Oats harvest was fin- 
ished Aug 31, being both the latest and 
the most successful harvest in years. 
No rain fell for about a week, and in 
that week the oats were nicely housed. 
Oats ground will now be plowed and 
seeded to wheat. Dairying is a suc- 
cessful occupation here. Water and 
pastures are good and New Castle is a 
splendid market with its great tin and 
steel mills and many hands. Hay is 
$10 p ton, potatoeseand apples 75c p bu. 
Cattle and horses low. The apple crop 
is fine in quality and quantity. 


Kutztown, Berks Co, Sept 4—Apple 
crop the largest in years; farmers do 
not know what to do with them all. Po- 
tato digging is now on; large crop, but 
retting badly. Seeding of winter grain 
also in progress. Ground is in fine 
shape. Corn has not been so good for 
years. Pastures good and yet there is 
no demand for stock cattle. A few cows 
are changing hands at $35 to $5v. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co, Sept 6— 
White potato fields have been marked 
the past week or so by heavy smudge 
smokes of burning vines and weeds, for 


potato digging is generally completed 
und the rainless spell Aug 23-Sept 1, 
enabled farmers to so clear fields for 


preparation to seed grass and clover or 
to wheat. Rot occurred in very wet 
places only. Some extra fields of clover 











AMONG THE FARMERS 











This beautiful floral design was 
shown at the Queens-Nassau county 
fair at Mineola, N Y. The design as 
shown represents a pilot wheel, and 
was tastefully decorated with the 
American flag and the appropriate 
name, Reliance. This design was one 


of the prize winners, and was made by 
George Rogers of Queens county, L I, 
Who can beat it this year? ’ 
made fair second crop, but the growth 
of natural aftermath on light soils at 
least, is feeble. Though the more de- 
pendable varieties of winter apples 
have in many cases a poor crop this 
year, yet many York Imperial trees, 
Smith's ciders, etc, are loaded to break- 
ing and all apples seem clearer skinned 
than usual. A more general pear crop 
for varieties is rare but some Kieffer 
orchards were lightly set. Sweet pota- 
toes still develop a superior crop. 


Warrenville, Somerset Co, Sept 5— 
Weather favorable for plowing. Second 
crop of hay all cut. Wheat half a crop, 


Oats fair crop. Very few peaches in 
this section. Apples and pears half 
crop. Potatoes good crop, but have 
started to rot. Corn looks well, but 


needs warm weather to ripen up. 


Sept 5—Potato 
of tubers ut- 


Titusville, Mercer Co, 
the largest yield 
worthless from rot ever raised 
in this section; fully half are rot- 
ten. Corn is mostly green and nufit 
to cut; it needs dry warm weather. 
Wheat is being threshed; quality fair, 
but threshers say yield is a little dis- 
appointing; selling at $1 p bu. Oats 
very good this year, but discolored by 
the frequent rains during harvesting. 
The Bartlett pear crop has been a good 
one where trees were comparatively 
free of scale. Peaches heavy crop 
where trees are thrifty, but the scale 
has visited most of the orchards and 
trees are dead. When trees have been 
sprayed properly with either crude or 
refined petroleum there is some hope 
that peaches can be grown. The wild 
radish is getting everywhere and farm- 
ers would like to know how to extermi- 
nate it. Apple crop is nearly or quite 
an average one and apples are looking 
very well as a rule. 

Cranbury. Middlesex Co, Sept 4—Po- 
tatoes have been selling at 35 to 40c 
p bu. Hewuvy rains of past few weeks 
started potatoes to rot. Corn looks well 
on both heavy and sandy soils; on the 
cob old corn will readily bring 85c p 
bu. Winter apples are coloring up well 
and most orchards are nicely set. Good 
farm help searce. ATl vegetables plen- 
tiful and low. 

a 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
$1@1.04 p bu, corn 59@60c, oats 33@35c, 
hay 10@16 p ton, straw 7.50@15, eggs 19 
@21c p doz, hens 13@13%c p lb 1 w, ap- 
ples 1@1.50 p bbl, pears 1.25@1.75, po- 
tatoes 30@45c p bu, yams 1@1.25, corn 
6@8c p doz, onions 1@1.15 p bu, toma- 
toes 30@32c, beef steers 3144@5ic p Ib 1 w, 
veals 6%4@7léc, sheep 2.50@3 ea, 


crop 
terly 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 


MARYLAND. 


Clear Spring, Washington Co, Sept 4 
—Plowing for wheat is about all done, 
and some land is all ready for the drill. 
No wheat likely to be seeded before 
Sept 20. Late corn and late potatoes 
will be hurt by drouth which has been 
prevailing. Early corn will make a full 
crop, with prices much improved, sell- 
ing at $8 to $12 p ton. Potatoes sell 
at 40¢c p bu. Tomatoes fair crop and 
sell at 50c p bu. Apples will be about 
half enough for home consumption. 
Plums were a full crop, and peaches 
about half crop. Butter is 12c p Ib, 
eggs 16 to 20c p doz. No corn likely 
to be cut before Sept 20. New corn will 
probably sell at about 60c p flour bbl, 
old selling at $1 p flour bbl. 


Hancock, Washington Co, Sept 6— 
Hay crop this year was exceptionally 
good, and generally harvested in good 
condition, though the weather was 
showery. The quality of wheat and 
rye is extra good, but the yield only 
about half a crop. Buckwheat will 
hardly be more than half a crop owing 
to extremely dry weather in Aug. Corn 
crop also cut short by dry weather. 
Pastures very much dried up. Early 
potato crop was very good, as to qual- 
ity and quantity, but the late crop will 
be very light. All fruit is a light crop. 


Sandy Spring, Montgomery Co, Sept 
5—Wheat crop, which was the first 
to mature, was an average one of good 
quality grain; the yield was very un- 
even, however, some crops making as 
high as 36 bus p acre, and some as low 
as 12 bus, the average being about 20 
bus. Hay crop was fine, timothy mak- 
ing 2 tons and mixed hay 1% tons p 
acre, of good quality. Oats, ‘while not 
grown largely, have turned out splen- 
didly, fields yielding 40 to 66 bus p acre 
being reported. Early potato crop 


OHIO. 


Orrville, Wayne Co—Corn will not 
yield over half a crop and the qu. ..ty 
is poor. Oats a good yield and wheat 
fair. Not much clover seed here. 

Carey, Wyandot Co—There was a 
large acreage of oats, and the crop is 
a good one. Wheat not 50% of an ay. 
erage crop. Corn also less than 
half of average. Big hay crop cut and 
quality fine. Potatoes poor. 

Deshler, Henry Co—The severe storm 
of Aug 19 blew down much corn, and 
the prospects are for only half a crop, 
Fair crop of hay harvested, and of 
good quality. Oats a good vield and 
quality fine. Wheat crop almost a fail- 
ure. 


Wauseon, Fulton Co 





OnGe- 


Good hay crop 


cut. Corn prospects good and an ay- 
erage crop is expected. Oats a good 
yield. Potato crop fair. Not much 


wheat raised here. 

Edgerton, Williams Co—Hay all har- 
vested and a fine crop cut. Good yield 
of oats. Wheat not a good yield and 
quality poor. Corn will soon be ready 
to cut. 


Blanchard, Hardin Co—Owing to lack 
of rain potato tops are drying up 
Wheat was a very poor crop; oats a 
little better. Hay was good and prices 
very fair at $7 p ton. Wheat $1 p bu. 
Pastures very short. Cattle are look- 
ing very well considering the poor pas- 


turage. Hogs are doing well on young 
clover and what wheat was left in 
fields. 

Bannock, Belmont Co—The season 
here has been an exceptional one, ho: 
weather lasting only u very few days. 


The harvest was one of cool nights and 
cloudy days, with much rain. The hir- 





larger than for years; fields are being vest is now about all finished, an oc- 
i \/ A 
4 Oy, 
+ : ; , | : "y ; é 











TENTS INSTEAD OF PERMANENT BUILDINGS AT FAIRS 


We reproduce herewith a picture showing a part of the tents in which the 
exhibits were shown at the local fair of Queens and Nassau counties, N Y, a 


The first large 
were filled 


Mineola in 1903. 
while the others 


with buggies, 


tent contained an exhibition of vegetables 


agricultural implements, ete. If 


weather conditions are favorable, nothing is more attractive than a well-ar- 


ranged exhibit of farm products in a tent of this character. 


The exhibition 


at Mineola was ‘one of the best in the history of the organization. 


dug now that are turning out from 150 
to 275 bus p acre of splendid, sound po- 
tutoes. The varieties are Green Mt and 
tural Blush. Corn is nearly ready for 
harvest and the prospect is for a ban- 
ner crop of from 10 to 15 bbls p acre. 
Fruit crop only fair. Strawberries 
were two-thirds of a crop. Apples are 
one-third'‘of crop. Peaches, where there 
were orchards, are better than for 
years, and pears and plums were aver- 
age yields. Gardens have done well 
and bid fair to continue so. 


Federalsburg, Caroline Co, Sept 3— 
Fodder saving is at its hight now. Fod- 
der is good and the weather has been 
good for saving it. Pea hay and millet 
are being cut and saved. Wheat $1 p 
bu, corn 62 to 65c, oats 45c, rye 70c, po- 
tatoes 40 to 50c, butter 20c p lb, eggs 
18c p doz, poultry 12c. The prices of 
flour and mill feed are advancing rap- 
idly. Flour $3.50 to $5 p bbl, middlings 
$1.25 p 100, bran $1.10. 


Rockville’s Good Fair—The Rock- 


ville fair was in every way the equal of 
any ever held by the assn. The attend- 
ance on the closing day was gratifying- 
ly large and helped to swell the re- 
ceipts to an amount that will leave a 
handsome balance after all expenses 
are paid. Credit is principally due to 
the earnest efforts of Pres D. H. War- 
field, See J. T. Bogley and Directors 
ee Offutt, Charles Veirs and R. C. 
Warfield. The fair this year has placed 
the assn in a healthy financial condi- 
tion. 


casional field of oats still standing in 
shock. The hay crop was far abov: 
the average, both in quality and it 


acreage, and wus saved in good condi 


tion. There are many tons beyond th 
needs in this community. Oats ar 
simply immense, both in straw an! 


vield; some fields stood 5 ft high an’ 
many went flat down. Corn still pron 

ises a large crop. Wheat, with chanc* 
good fields, a poor crop and mediun 
quality. Old hay selling at $10 p tor 

old oats 50c p bu, new, oats 25 to 
corn 65 to 80c. Pastures good. Cattl: 
and sheep looking fine and farmers : 
holding onto them as the prices are no 
high. Wool about all sold, Fruit cro 

promises to be good. Plums so abun- 
dant that all markets are overstocked 
Some will not be picked. Peaches a fai 
crop, but quality low. Apples will b 
a moderate yield of a high quality; ea! 

ly varieties bringing 35 to 50c p bus Po- 
tatoes being dug; an average yield 
with 50 to 70c as the price. Eggs hav" 
not sold for less than 16c p doz this 
summer. Quite a number of horses ot- 
fered and market slow, particularly ©! 
medium-sized. Fresh milch cows i! 
good demand at good prices, and quite 
a call for pigs and feeding hogs among 
farmers. 


Clarksville, Clinton Co—Hail and 
wind storms have damaged some of th‘ 
corn, but much of it Is good. Oats al! 
threshed; crop a fine one and of good 
quality. Early potatoes are good, but the 
weather has been too dry for late ones. 
which are poor. Few apples, but plen- 
ty of plums and some peaches. 




















DELAWARE. 


Delaware’s Good Fair 





The annual grange fair and farmers’ 
picnic held at Brandyspring park, near 
Wilmington, on August 30-September 2, 
under the auspices of Pomona grange 
of Newcastle county, was a success in 
every way. This success ‘was due large- 
jy to the hard work done by the officers 
of committee, Pres J. A. Weldin, Treas 
Townsend and Sec Fredrick 


Scott 
J dv. This year the fair was known 
as grangers’ State fair; next year it 
js proposed to be known as state gran-. 
gers’ fair. 
he entries of exhibits closed Tues- 
dav, August 30, at noon, some being 
turned away. The judging began at 
‘ _ so all exhibits were judged by 
night. Money prizes were offered in 
‘ department; $100 was given for 
t vest display of fruit consisting of 
es, pears, peaches, plums, quinces 
rapes, made by individual or by 
‘ This premium was won by Fruit- 
la grunge, which furnished an ex- 
cellent display. 

The ladies’ department was. well 
stacked with beautiful and costly ar- 
ticles of fancywork, ‘while the cooking 
department was not as large as hoped 
for. 

THE LIVE STOCK EXHIBITS 
were made in an inclosed shed into 
which a small admission was charged. 
Chickens and horses were well dis- 
played. A good array of dogs and pigs, 
while only a few cattle, these Guern- 
geys 


On Wednesday about 25,000 were in 
attendance. Among these was a large 
delegation of members of union milk 
dealers’ association of Chester, who 
were transported to the park in special 


cars. The afternoon was devoted to 
speechmaking, the space around the 
handstand being well crowded when 
Past Master S. H. Messick of state 
grange called the meeting to order. The 
speiker of the day ‘was Gov N. J. Bach- 
elder of New Hampshire, who is also 
lecturer of the national grange, and a 
pleasing and fluent speaker. He was 
pl nt at the first farmers’ picnic, 
held here six years ago, and was 
greeted warmly last week by members 


of the Pomona grange. 

I Gov. Bachelder’s address he 
pointed out what the state grange had 
accomplished for the farmer in the 37 
yeurs of its organization, and what it 


hopes to accomplish in the future. This 
address was heartily applauded, after 
which L. H. Derby of Kent county 


ea short address. 
Ss Brady said: “This is the most 
successful fair held by us, and in point 
f numbers the attendance lays over 


all other efforts. I believe this is the 
bezinning of what will eventually be a 
big affair in this county. The cash pre- 


miums will all be paid in 10 days or 


less, 





WEST VIRGINIA. 





Hampshire Co—Farmers 
well up with work. Threshing mostly 
done. Oats a good yield. Fine pros- 
pect for buckwheat. Prospect good for 
corn crop also. Fruit growers are.ship- 
pins peaches and the quality of frui? 
is fine. Apple crop will be light. 

Cuba, Jackson Co—A recent good rain 


revived late crops somewhat, but was 
not enough to do meadows and pas- 


Romney, 


ng dug with an unusually good yield 
good quality. 
Lillydale, Monroe Co—Although Mon- 
ce Co enjoyed an ideal grass season, 
t proved to be in many instances en- 
“y too wet, with too much cloudy 
eather for corn to ear out. Many 
talks entirely barren, being small and 


tures much good. Some corn cut to 
Suve the fodder. No plowing done for 
Wheat on account of the hard condition 
of the ground, Peaches mostly harvest- 
€ Apples falling badly. Potatoes are 
} 

{ 


nder looking, as if they had grown 
the shade. Apples about one-half 
op and in many cases not of the best 


? 
1 
1 
1 
§ 
s 
] 
« 
‘ 


lility. Grapes in some _ vineyards 
eatly damaged by brown rot, while 
in others not much hurt. Wheat be- 


ing threshed; yield much better than 

was expected and of good quality. Oats 

abou* an average crop. Potatoes being 

dug and a very good crop; price on lo- 
3 


This has been a 


cal market 40c p bu. 
fine season for the honey bee in this 
county, one man having taken 225 lbs 
from 8 stands early in Aug, the qyality 


being white and first-class. Apples, 
peaches and plums ripening and of fair 
size and quality. Cattle doing well and 
yearlings bringing from about $19 to 
$29, as to size and quality. 

New Cumberland,Hancock Co—Ow- 


ing to rain some farmers haven't oats 
in stack yet. Some are having thresh- 
ing done. Corn doing well. Potatoes 
are good, selling at 50c p bu. Sweet 
corn 9c p doz retail. Apples about half 
crop and looking well. Early apples 
sold at $2 p bbl. Damson plums a large 
crop. Quinces plentiful, also pears. 


VIRGINIA. 


Meeting at Roanoke—The farmers’ 
institute of the sixth district was held 
at Roanoke Aug 30. Prof Harris Hart 
on behalf of the board of trade wel- 
comed the farmers. Addresses were 
made on matters of interest to farmers 
by Prof A. M. Soule, Prof W. D. Saun- 
ders, Prof Davidson of the V P Lz and 
Dr J. G. Ferneyhough of Blacksburg. 
Gov Tyler is among the visiting farm- 
ers. 





INDIANA. 


Shelbv Co—About the same number 
of stock hogs on hand as last year. Not 
much complaint of cholera is heard. 
Corn badly damaged by a wind storm 
Aug 20. Drouth has been bad here. 
Average yield of hay 1% tons p acre. 
Potatoes doing nicely. 


Jasper Co—The weather has been 
rather cool for good corn growth, but 
the crop is looking well. Wheat a good 
crop; average yield 20 bus p acre. Pas- 
tures and meadows looking’ green. 
About the same number of stock hogs 
on hand as last year. Hay made an 
average yield of 1 ton of good quality. 
Apples half an average yield and poor 
in quality. Potatoes fair. 


An Appeal to Patrons of Husbandry. 








National Master Aaron Jones has re- 
cently sent out a circular in which he 
says that since the meeting of the na- 
tional grange in November, 1903, the 
following members have died: Col 
Thomas Taylor, first master South Car- 
olina state grange; Hon Charles W. 
Emery, past master California state 
grange; Hon W. E. Harbaugh, past 
master Missouri state grange; Hon S8. 
H. Ellis, past master Ohio state 
grange; Col J. H. Brigham and Sister 
Edina Brigham, his loved and lovable 
companion. Col Brigham was past mas- 
ter Ohio state grange, past master na- 
tional grange, and at the time of his 
death was assistant secretary of agri- 
culture. 

“It is not my purpose at this time to 
speak of the noble lives and grand 
work of these worthy brothers and sis- 
ter. Their eulogy is written in the good 


* deeds done and the noble example they 


have left to the world. I desire to re- 
mind each member of our order that 
each day, the record of that day is 
made to remain forever, to wield an in- 
fluence for good, for the uplifting of 
mankind and the bettering of condi- 
tions. The responsibilities are great. 
May I ask each to assunte and dis- 
charge them in such manner that the 
several granges to which we may be 
attached, and all the members of our 
order, that future generations will have 
greater and better opportunities to de- 
velop pure and noble manhood and 
womanhood, and increase the happiness 
of mankind. 

“Each day as our order grows, our 
responsibilities increase. Let no one 
shrink from these duties and respon- 
sibilities devolving, but se discharge 
every duty that the record of each day 
will be pleasing, and an honor. I need 
not remind you that 1904 is freighted 
with greater responsibilities than any 
year that has preceded it. Equip your- 
selves for an acceptable performance of 
all duties as members of the most in- 
fluential order of farmers in the world; 
and also as citizens of the grandest 
and best government ever established. 
Divest your minds of local, sectional or 
partisan prejudices, and stand for prin- 
ciples that will secure equality under 
the law, and give all an equa! oppor- 
tunity, and tend to perpetuate the econ- 
omy and simplicity of the founders of 
this republic.” 





FARM AND MARKET 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle | 





Hogs |; Sheep 


1904 | 1908 | 1904 | 1973 | 1904/ 1908 


Chicago .... $6.00 |$6.00 '$5.65 |$6.15 “$4.15 $3.75 





Per 100 lbs 











New York..| 5.80 | 5.75 | 6.25 | 6.45 | 4.00] 4.00 
Buffalo. ....] 5.90 | 5.25 | 6.10] 6.40 | 4.50) 4:25 
Kansas City! 5.75 | 5.40 | 5.40] 5.90 | 4.00) 8.75 
Pittsburg...) 5.85 | 5.40} 6.95 | 6.40 4.40) 3.70 





Monday, Sept 5, 1904. 

At New York, last Wednesday’s cat- 
Ue trade was dull; top steers held 
about steady; others fully 10c lower; 
bulls were almost unsalable, with ex- 
ception of a few light bolognas. Milch 
cows in liberal supply; choice stock 
held up to previous quotations, other 
grades easier. Prices ranged $20 to 50 
for common to choice, calf included, 
Calves held up strong until Friday, 
when the market weakened and eased 
off 15 to 25c on veals and grassers. 

On Monday of this week there were 
64 cars of cattle on sale. Top steers 
firm to a shade higher, others steady; 
bulls in moderate demand at un- 
changed prices; fat cows a trifle firm; 
others slow. Prime veals firm, butter- 
milks and grassers a shade off, except 
that feeders paid about the same as 
last Friday for selected lots; ‘westerns 
lower. Good to prime 1185 to 1375-lb 
native steers crossed the scales at $5.15 
@5.80 p 100 lbs: common to fair 870 to 
1225-lb steers 4@5.10; bulls 2.25@4.25, 
cows 1.25@3.40, common to choice veals 
5@8.50, culls 4@4.75, buttermilks and 
grassers 3@3.75, westerns 3.25@65. 

Sheep held up last week on moderate 
receipts until the close; good and prime 
lambs showed a little more firmness 
until Saturday, when the market was 
25 to 40c lower. On Monday of this 
week, with 89% cars of stock in the 
pens, sheep ruled weak to 25c lower; 
lambs 15@25c off on good, and 35@50c on 
medium and common stock. Common 
to prime sheep sold at 2.50@4 p 100 Ibs, 
common to choice lambs 4.80@6.35, culls 
at 4, Canadian lambs brought 5.50@6.25, 
N Y state and Pa lambs in abundant 
supply, selling at 5@6. 

Hogs still further advanced 10@1l5c 
on Wednesday of last week, and held 
up until Friday, when prices were 
‘weak and generally lower. To-day, 
with 2000 on sale, prices were well sus- 
tained on medium and light weights. 
Reported trarfsactions in Pa and N Y¥ 
stute hogs were at 6@6.20; a car of 
western pigs brought 5.65. 

THE HORSE MARKET. 

Trade was extremely dull at the auc- 
tion stables last week, and private 
dealers, outside of occasional sales of 
medium-priced harness and saddle 
horses, are doing almost nothing at all. 
Many of the large traders predict a 
better autumn trade than that of a 
year ago. 

At Pittsburg, receipts Monday ag- 
gregated 110 loads. Good kinds steady 
to firm, interior only steady. Quota- 
tions as follows: 


Extra,1450-1609 Ibs €540@4.85 Poor to good bulls ws 
Good, 1200-1300 Ibs gare Poor to good cows 5413 BS 
Fair, 900-1100 | bs 3751415 Heifers, p00 1000 Ibe « 9 @42s 
Common, 700-900 Ibe 275@3 50 Bologna cows, phd? (0@1s 
Rough, halff 3250425 Veal calves 5 00@. 
Fatoxen 275@400 Cows & springers. 16 0O@ 09 


Hog supply $5 double decks; heavies 
$5.95@6, medium heavy yorkers 6.25@ 
6.30, light yorkers 6.10@6.25, pigs 5.70@ 
6.80. Sheep supply 25 loads, market 
lower. Best lambs 5.50@6, culls 4@5, 
mixed muttons 4@4.10, wethers 4.10@ 
4.40, ewes 2.75@3.65. 

At Buffalo, the opening of this week 
saw 250 loads of cattle arrive. Best 
export and butchers’ stock sold strong, 
while off grades were slow to a shade 
lower. Prime steers brought $5.40@6, 
heifers 3.50@4.75, bulls 2.50@4, stockers 
2.75@3.85, springers 2@4 lower. Calf re- 
ceipts 1500; market active, choice 7@ 
7.75, common 4.50@5.50. 

Sheep supply 130 doubles. Demand 
fair, choice lambs $6@6.15 p 100 Ibs, fair 
5.60@5.85, sheep 4@4.15, ewes 3.50@3.75, 
wethers 4.15@4.50, yearlings 4.50@4.75. 
Hog arrivals 100 loads; good demand. 
Pigs sold at 5.75@5.80, Yorkers 6.05@ 
6.10, mixed packing 6@6.05, dairies 5.60 
@5.95. eo 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg. 
enbbage $1.15@1.30 p bbl, onions 1@1.15 
p bu, green corn i0@1l5c p doz, potatoes 
1.85@2 p bbl, sweets 2@2.25, apples 1@ 
2.25, watermelons 10@20c ea, canta- 
loupes 30@35c p bskt, peaches 1@1.25 p 
bu, pears 3@4 p bbl, wheat 1@1.05 p bu, 
corn 60@62c, oats 33@34c, hay 10@13.75 


at 
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p ton, straw 6@11, bran 19@21.50, eggs 
19@22c p doz, cmy butter 20@22%c p 
Ib, dairy 13@1l4ic, cheese 9@9%c, fowls 
3@15e 1 w, springs 13@léc. 

At Philadelphia, eggs 18@2ic p doz, 
cheese 8@9c p lb, fowls 13@14%c d w, 
apples 30@50c p % bbl, cantaloupes 20@ 
50c p 5-8-bu bskt, grapes 40@60c p car- 
rier, peaches 75c@$1 p bskt, potatoes 
45@50c p bu, sweets 60@70c, wheat 1@ 
1.05, corn 68@64c, oats 36@38c, 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, as predicted in last 
week’s American dAgriculturist, the 
milk exchange price was advanced \c 
Pp qt and is now 2%c p qt. Owing to 
the nearness of labor holiday and the 
departure of many people from town, 
there was quite a glut of milk on the 
market at the close of last week. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40« 
qt cans for the week ending Sept % 
were as follows: 


207 








Milk Cream 
DN scsetesus eee 1,606 
Susquehanna ....ccesseoes 13,075 197 
West Bhore cccccccccccocee eee 1,271 
Lackawanna ...... ccocccee Susan 2,025 
N Y C (ong haul) ....... 36,700 1,975 
WYC (karte cccccces & 60 
I cain tanin ccccccocce GLeen 2,148 
Lehigh Valley .....cccccee 17,818 1,012 
Homer Ramsdell Line ... 5,147 177 
Wew EIAVen cccccccccccecn GOS — 
Other sources .....ccecscece 5,500 156 
Total, 216,769 10,621 
er 4 
Tobacco Notes. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Troca Co—More than one-half the °04 
tobacco crop is now in sheds. Crop is 
sound; free from injury by hail or in- 
sects. Growers are looking for better 
prices this yr, owing to many quitting 
the business this spring. Buyers look<- 
ing over fields, but have made no of- 
fers. Think our crop is ahead of any 
for the past 3 yrs.—[G. S. Walker. 

Har. DamacEe—Telling of the great 
local damage to the tobacco croparound 
Marietta, Lancaster Co, L. L. 8S. says: 
“Our tobacco will be almost a failure. 
Not over one-half a crop of wrappers 
will be put away. The remaining 50% 
is now being sold as fillers, bringing 
only 2%c p lb. This damaged leaf is 
simply tied up in bundles, growers not 
even attempting to sort it.” 


NEW YORK. 

Tioca Co—Fully 60% of our tobacco 
has been harvested, Quantity less than 
last yr, but quality is immeasurably 
better. So far the cure is very nice, 
showing leaf of fine texture and light 
color. No sales or contracts being 
made.—[E. H. ,Miller. 


Additional Grange Notes, 


DELAWARE. 

The state grange fair and picnic, 
which was held August 30-September 1 
at Brandywine was a great success. 
The attendance was large and each 
year the fair is more extensive. The 
exhibits comprised farm products, 
cooking, preserves and fancywork. The 
poultry and fruit exhibits surpassed 
anything ever before seen in the state. 
Fruitland of Kent county ‘won the spe- 
cial $100 premium for the best display 
of fruit, which they propose to use 
toward building a new hall. The main 
attraction on the second day of the 
fair was an address by National Lec- 
turer bachelder of New Hampshire. 

Kent county Pomona held their an- 
nual picnic at Silver Lake park Sep- 
tember 2. Music and speeches were en- 
joyed, the principal address being given 
by Gov N. J. Bachelder of New Hamp- 


shire. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The third quarterly meeting of Craw- 
ford county Pomona was held with 
Frenchtown September 7-8 Arrange- 
ments were completed to entertain the 
state grange at Erie. 

NEW YORK. 

The grangers’ picnic at Middle Grove 
August 24 proved a success. Brother 
W. N. Giles of Skaneateles and W. B. 
Ostrander of Schuylerville addressed the 
large audience. Brother Giles spoke in 
his usually happy vein, and will be” 
gladly welcomed to this county again, 
while Brother Ostrander was no disap- 
pointment to his many friends in this 
order which he recently joined, 














| 
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| Tobacco Damaged Isolated. 


A general view of the cigar leaf to- 
bacco situation as regards the new 
crop indicates an unusually good av- 
erage condition of the plant. Reports 
from various sections tell of damage 
by hail, yet much of the crop is now 
cut and out of the way of harm. Se- 
vere hail storms have been noted in the 
Ct valley, New Emgland, in Ohio and 
in Lancaster Co, Pa, these causing 
damage not far from $100,000 each. Some 
tobacco was also injured in Wis. How- 
ever, While these calamities may ap- 
pear of magnitude in the _ localities 
where they originated, compared to the 
gross quantity of tobacco being grown, 
they appear almost infinitesimal. 

While the crop in cigar leaf districts 
is thus promising, growers should not 
permit themselves to suffer under the 
delusion that this might necessarily 
mean low prices. It must be borne in 
mind that there is a great decrease in 
acreage in Wis and N Y, and a reduc- 
tion in Pa. In the Connecticut val- 
ley the crop should be large. The sit- 
uation, therefore, is by no means whol- 
ly in favor of buyers. 

The severe hail storm that passed 
over Lancaster county, Pa, as mention- 
ed abcve, swept through some 10 town- 
Ships. It is estimated that 20 crops 
were rendered practically worthless, 
the damage being placed in the neigh- 
borhood of $100,000. Generally, tobacco 
in the county is free from insects and 
possesses a sturdy rich color. Farmers 
are now busily engaged in cutting their 
crops. Near Wanheim, there is said to 
be some magnificent tobacco, many 
leaves ranging from 34 to 38 in long. 
In Mt Joy township, Sumatra has been 
grown under cover, and it is claimed 
the best plants are 9 ft high. 

In the tobacco counties of N Y the 
erop is looking unusually fine. Last 
week a representative of American 
Agriculturist passed through fields in 
the vicinity of Corning and Elmira. 
These were all of healthy color, and 
the plants seem to be well developed. 
In many sections of N Y growers have 
finished cutting. It is said that some 
farmers are evincing a tendency to cut 
too early this yr, before the tobacco is 
ripe. This practice should of course be 
guarded against. 





Trust Secures Tobacco Below Cost. 
JOHN M. FOSTER, ROBERTSON CO, TENN, 





That the tobacco combine secured a 
large part of the Tenn crop of '03 at 
less than cost is attested by deposi- 
tions of half a hundred leading grow- 
ers. At the call of Hon F. W. Ewing 
of Glenraven, this state, 50 tobacco 
growers in the aforesaid district met 
and appointed a committee, whose bus- 
iness it was to ascertain from raisers 
what is the actual cost of producing 
1 lb of tobacco in Robertson Co, Tenn. 

This committee carefully collected 
data, including detailed cost of produc- 
tion, beginning with the preparation of 
the seedbed, and finishing ‘with the de- 
livery of the crop to the buyers. It 
found that the average cost of produc- 
tion for the county Was 6c p lb. Tak- 
ing the district as a whole, growers 
claim that the ’03 crop did not give 
them an average return of 5%c p Ib. 
This demonstrates conclusively that the 
“pre-determined” plan of the tobacco 
trust enabled that concern to secure its 
raw product last year for %e or more 
p lb less than cost of production. 

It has been demonstrated that the 
Continental tobacco co is almost the 
sole buyer in the Robertson Co district, 
and has farmers completely at its mer- 
cy. The Italian govt regie is a great 
factor among purchasers of the Rob- 
ertson Co crop, but the trust has the 
regie completely under its thumb. 

It is evident that the conduct of the 
3ritish-American tobacco co, ltd, and 
its confederates, is detrimental to the 
tobacco industry of the middle south, 
and moreover is in open violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law, which has as 
its principle, ‘‘No subject shall do that 
which is injurious to the public or 
against the public good.” Tenn tobac- 
co growers earnestly hope that farmers 
in all other tobacco states will appoint 
committees to collect evidence against 
the trust, and forward the same to 
either Hon J. W. Gaines, Nashville, 


Tenn, or Hon F. G. Ewing, Glenraven, 
Tenn. 


Now is the accepted time 





LEAF TOBACCO INTERESTS 


The Southern Tobacco Situation. 

Reports from the Clarksville (Tenn) 
district are not so favorable, tobacco 
fields showing much irregularity. Dry 
weather and worms proved the great- 
est drawbacks, Cutting is now under 
way. In the Hopkinsville (Ky) baili- 
wick, harvesting of the early planted 
is general. Late tobacco suffered from 
lack of moisture. 

Encouraging advices are at hand 
concerning the Va crop, with weather 
in favor of growers. At Richmond, 
bright wrappers bring 12%2@40c p lb, 
cutters 10@40c, dark lugs 3%@5%4c, sun 
cured lugs 5@10c. Skipwith, Va, farm- 
ers have organized to control their 
local crop and also for the purpose of 
aiding the interstate assn. J. Mason is 
pres, J. N. Norwood sec and T. Y. 
Allen, general adviser. The organiza- 
tion comprises over 1,100,000 hills. 

Danville reports activity in cutting 
and curing the crop Rains have been 
so heavy as to cause fear of the 
tobacco not proving ‘‘coloryt” Gener- 
ally, however, farmers make few com- 
plaints of damaged or poor tobacco. 
Bedford and Campbell counties give 
promise of a superior crop with good 
curing weather. The first Ihd of ’04 
burley was sold at Louisville recently. 
It was grown in Trimble Co and 
brought $9.60 p 100 Ibs. 

In parts of N C where acreage was 
reduced greatly this yr, prices are on 
the boom. It is claimed thev are now 
100% higher than at this time in ’03. 
Growers are holding out for further 
advances. The crop is said to be turn- 
ing out below expectations, 


—— 
——-_- 


Cultivating Tobacco in Brazil. 








Tobacco of good quality is grown in 
nearly every part of Brazil. Its cul- 
ture has been in progress for nearly 
400 yrs. The industry is growing and 
presents great possibilities. In some 
districts primitive methods of handling 
the crop are still in vogue, the leaves 
being picked from the stalks, dried in 
hnts and the midribs removed. The to- 
bacco is bound in layers, allowed to 
ferment until it is hard and black, and 
then sold. 

Planters tell when the tobacco is ma- 
ture by doubling and breaking one ofthe 
top leaves. Sometimes the lower leaf 
is picked by itself, and in a few days 
the next, and so on as long as the plant 
will develop the lower leaves into what 
is classed first quality. These leaves 
are hung up 2 and 2, under cover and 
across poles, 24 hours after picking and 
sweating. 

When it is intended to twist the 
leaves into ropes they are left hanging 
about two days, when they are taken 
down, carefully freed from the heavy 
parts of the midrib, doubled in halves, 
and laid away for the rope twister. 
The operation requires a rude windlass, 
which is slowly turned in winding the 
rope. These ropes are unwound and re. 
wound once or twice a day for a period 
of 10 to 15 days, according to the weath- 
er, and are twisted a little harder each 
time. 

In curing the tobacco grows darker 
and darker, until it becomes jet black. 
The juices exuding are carefully caught 
and preserved until the last winding, 
when, mixed with lard, syrup and va- 
rious aromatic herbs, they are used to 
pass the rope through, previous to the 
final winding. Finally the cured ropes 
are cut in lengths and rewound upon 
light wooden sticks, about 2 feet long. 
The rolls are then covered with leather 
or strong canvas and are ready for 
market. 


al 





Tobacco Men to Organize, 





A meeting of planters and all others 
interested in the matter of advancing 
the price of tobacco is called. The 
meeting ‘will be held at the fair 
grounds, Guthrie, Ky, Sat, Sept 24, at 10 
am. Chas H. Fort, pres Clarksville 
District Tobacco Growers association. 


Tobacco Notes. 








Foreign scientists claim that tobacco 
smoke kills bacilli of Asiatic cholera 
and pneumonia. Other germs offer 
more resistance to the weed. A Ger- 
man doctor placed cholera bacilli on 
dry tobacco leaves—in less than an 
hour they were rendered harmless. 


Strange to say, damp tobacco was the 
least effective; the germs struggled 
hard for existence, and held out for 
three days before yielding up their lives 
to the weed. But it is by burning to- 
bacco, when its elements are liberated 
from their confinement, that the battle 
is most decisively won. Werke says 
that when he tested them with the 
smoke of tobacco every germ was ren- 
dered incapable of propagating disease 
in less than 5 minutes. 


OHIO. 


Hail and wind in Brown, Adams, Bel- 
mont and Monroe counties did some 
damage to the nearly matured tobacco 
crop. This, however, was by no means 
general, and prospects are for a good 
harvest. Cutting has proceeded rapid- 
ly of late, and in a great many dis- 
tricts tobacco is now housed. Cham- 
paign Co reports the crop later than 
usual, but very good. In Darke cutting 
was tardy in starting, and many grow- 
ers Say that the plant is short. 





Our Story of the News. 


Russians Lose Liao-Yang. 








Iiao-Yang has been the scene of the 
greatest battle of the Russo-Japanese 
war. Gen Kuropatkin, with an army 
estimated at nearly 200,000 men, des- 
perately defended this stronghold 
against the tremendous onslaughts of 
the combined Japanese forces under 
Gens Kuroki, Oku and Nodzen, and 
after three days of terrific fighting was 
again obliged to retreat northward to- 
ward his base at Mukden. 

In the first day’s battle the Russians 
held their own, but the second day’s 
fighting gave the advantage to the 
Japs, and on the third day the Rus- 
sians were obliged to fall back to pre- 
vent being completely outflanked. The 
opposing forces were nearly equal nu- 
merically, and the losses were enor- 
mous on both sides, being placed at 
more than 20,000 for each army. Be- 
fore evacuating Liao-Yang the Rus- 
Sians set fire to the city to prevent 
valuable stores from falling into the 
hands of the enemy. 

Russia has already outlined plans for 
rebuilding her shattered navy, and a 
large share of the contracts for new 
vessels will come to America. Tne 
United States ship building has al- 
ready received assurances of orders for 
several powerful ‘warships for the ezar 
and American shipbuilders believe the 
end of the present war will mark the 
beginning of a great revival of the ship- 
building industry. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


It appears that $100,000 in cash, and 
deeds valued at as much more, were 
found upon the 800 bodies of the Slo- 
cum steamboat disaster at New York 
in June. These were picknickers from 
the German Lutheran church, but how 
amazing that they should be carrying 
an average of $250 each. 











Dr Thoas Herran, who represented 
Colombia at Washington up to the time 
of the Panama incident, is dead. 





Augustus Heinze, the young million- 
aier mine owner, will run for governor 
of Montana on an anti-trust ticket. 





The Baptist union of Great Britain 
and Ireland have extended an invita- 
tion to Baptists all over the world to 
meet at London in June or July of next 
year for a world’s congress. 





The public debt at the close of busi- 
ness Aug 31 was $987,393,382, an ine 
crease for the month of $6,611,969. 


King Edward has approved the se- 
lection of Earl Grey as governor-gen- 
eral of Canada to succeed the Earl of 
Minto. 





Gen F. D. Baldwin, commanding the 
department of Colorado, in his annual 
report to the secretary of war, makes 
an urgent plea for the re-establishment 
of the army canteen. Since the can- 
teen was abolished Gen Baldwin says 
desertions, courtmartials and debauch- 
ery have greatly increased. 





The plan of 1-cent letter postage has 
been indefinitely postponed by the post- 
office officials because of the increased 








expense in developing the rural free 


delivery. The department estimates 
that the free delivery in operation in 
June, 1905, will cost $20,000,000, and dou- 
ble this amount when the system js 
complete. 

Forest fires have destroyed the town 
of Little Bay, N F, and 300 families are 
homeless. 





In a desperate effort to turn the 
scales in their losing fight ‘with the 
Chicago packers, the union leaders 
have ordered out union workers in ali 
independent plants. By this mens 
they hope to be able to shut off the 
meat supply and produce a famine. 





The report of the secretary of the 
world’s Sunday school convention held 
in Jerusalem in April has just been 
issued. It shows that there are 260,90 
Protestant Sunday schools, 2,414,735 
teachers and 23,442,998 pupils in Europe 
Asia, Africa, North and South Amer- 
ica. The United States leads with 11,- 
493,591 enrolled pupils. 

The navy department has just puid 
the prize money awarded to Admiral 
Dewey and his officers and men at the 
battle of Manila bay. Admiral Dewey 
received $18,516, and his captains sums 
varying from $2000 to $9000, While exch 
sailor received three months’ pay. 

The Mormon church is conducting a 
quiet but vigorous missionary cam- 
paign in the eastern states, with work- 
ers in nearly all of the large cities. 
There are 15 missionaries working in 
New York city alone, and plans have 
already been drawn for a costly cathe- 
dral in that city. 





A report of the Slocum fund com- 
mittee shows that ample relief was «f- 
forded the families of the _ victims. 
Nearly $125,000 was contributed, Which 
was devoted to paying funeral expenses 
and to provide for the future of wis- 
ows, Orphans and the aged. 





a 


A monument to the memory of th 
confederate dead at the first battle of 
Bull Run has been dedicated at Groves 
ton, Va. 


Recause of the large part played by 
mission:iries in the development of the 
Louisiana purchase, three days, Oct 239, 
30 and 31, have been set apart for a 
grand home mission celebration at the 
St Louis fair. 

The new sea wall at Galveston, Tex, 
built to prevent another catastrophe 
such as befell the city a few years z0, 
has been completed. The wall is ‘he 
largest structure of the kind in the 
world. The city’s grade will now be 
raised from 1 to 15 feet. 


The archbishop of Canterbury, pri- 


mate of England, has arrived in this 
country to attend the general conver- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal church 
in Boston early in October. He will 
eall upon the president before return- 


ing to England. 

In the fifth event of the world’s fair 
automobile contest at St Louis, to 
men were killed, 

Jim Glover, a negro, for the “usual 
crime,” was shot to death at Cedar- 
town, Ga, and his body was then 
dragged to the public square and 
burned. 


———- 





Polish Colonies in the North—Th> 
national Polish alliance of America 
working toward the end of brinzgins 
thousands of Polish families to Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin farming districts 
Poles ‘will be sent from Chicago, Mil- 
waukee ind the mining districts of 
Pennsylvania. Recently the alliance 
purchased 50,000 acres of cutover timb: 
lands in Schoolcraft and Delta coun- 
ties, Mich, for settlers. Colonies wil 
also be established near Eau Claire and 
Superior, Wis. 





As a fearless exponent of farmers’ 
rights, regardless of any monopoly or 
political power, I like American Agri- 
culturist. I also like its crop reports 
and market quotations, as well as the 
eareful exclusion of swindling adver- 
tisements from its departments.—IF. 
McNaughton, Washington County, N Y. 














Recognizing the Women of the Grange. 


ELIZA C. GIFFORD, CHAUTAUQUA CO, N Y. 





work of Caroline A. Hall 
in the early days of the grange is not 
.¢ well understood and appreciated by 


The pioneer 


tl reat body of Patrons as it shouid 
bi [ am very glad of the opportunity 
to bring before the many thousand 
readers of this journal, at the request 
of the editor, facts relative to the in- 
ijtial work of this noble woman. At 
tl cession of the national grange at 
Concord, N H, in 1892, I heard much 
« about the “seven founders of the 
order.” Having read much about the 
early history of the grange and know- 
jing that Miss Hall gave great aid and 
P uuragement to the early workers, 
| felt an injustice was being done in 
ring recognition of her services. 
brought the matter before the 
g and was greatly gratified at 
the discussion which followed. Every- 
0 vho spoke was ready to accord tu 
Mi Hall her full share of credit. A 
mi ! was made and unanimously 
( that the national worthy mas- 
tel uld appoint a committee to draft 
er ngs to Sister Hall. Accordingly, 
the following resolution was framed 
an ent: Resolved, that the worthy 
secretal be and is hereby instructed 
to orm Sister Caroline A. Hall that 
the tional grange recognizes her as 
ar sual to a founder of the order. This 
was dated at Concord, November 22, 
1892 nd signed by Worthy Master J. 
H righam, Sec John Trimble and 
Ol e 
I h to say that the committee was 
es lly instructed to mention Miss 
Ha work for the “equality of wo- 


men.” In conversation with Sec Trim- 


bk that meeting, he informed me 
that several times, when the grange 
treasury Was empty, Miss Hall took 
from her own meager savings, money 
to defray expenses and keep the finan- 
‘ breadth of life in the young in- 
1 

the grange, and especially the 
women members, afford to let such 
faithful and persistent service as that 
given by Sister Hall be forgotten and 
ignored? Who shall say, that but for 
her efforts the grange might not be in 
ex nee to-day? Many a time Ihave 
he i the master of a state grange 
Sa in the national body, that if it 
were not for the women, who were ad- 
mitted on terms of equality, the grange 
would long since have ceased to exist. 
It was Miss Hall who insisted and 
would not be denied, that in the great 
agricultural organization, the success 
of which depended as much on indoor 
as outdoor management, that the 


mothers, wives and daughters should 
be admitted on perfect equality with 
the fathers, husbands and sons. 

As a matter of justice to Miss Hall, 
sentiment of all the 


and voicing the 

women members of the grange, I made 
a plea in her behalf at the New York 
state grange last winter at Cortland. 
The national grange at Rochester in- 


structed a committee to complete ar- 
rangements for a monument or memo- 
rial tablet in the capital city at Wash- 
ington, to the memory of the founders 
of the order. I insisted that the name 





of Caroline A. Hall should find a place 
with the others, and believe I am right. 
The New York state grange passed a 
resolution ordering the executive com- 
mittee to confer with the national 
grange in arranging for the recogni- 
tion of Sister Hall as one of the foun- 
ders of the order. 

titania 

Grange Notes. 
OHIO. 
The picnic at Woodstock, Cham- 

paign county, was no exception to the 


general rule of big crowds and much 
interest. 

State Lecturer Begg has a week’s 
dates in Morgan county. Large crowds 
re expected. 

Dr Ames is working up a large picnic 


f Washington and Athens counties, 
With Mary E. Lee as_ lecturer. Dr 
\ines’s reputation for making these 
meetings a success is well established. 


The first annual picnic of Clermont 
county was held at the fair grounds 
ecently. Over 1000 came to hear the 


tate master, whose eloquence always 
and Morrow 
trolley 


Lebanon 
chartered three 


draws a crowd. 


sTranges cars 





and came 150 strong. Hamilton county 
was represented, and went home re- 
solved to do revival work. Clermont 
county was strengthened in numbers 
and resolution as a result of this most 
successful picnic. 

Pleasant grange in Fairfield county 
was organized by State Organizer Mary 
E. Lee, August 28, with 28 members. 
The charter was left open for two 
weeks, 40 having been pledged. Great 
credit is due H. W. Griges and Wil- 
liam Schisler for their untiring efforts 
in securing names. 

Rush Creek of Fairfield county had 
an all day’s meeting August 27, for the 
initiation of candidates. 

The first official act of Fairfield 
grange of Basil was to order a trav- 
eling library. The wife of Dr South- 
ard is very active in the library move- 
ment. The evening of August 27 was 
initiation night. 

The first annual picnic of Washing- 
ton county Pomona grange was held 
August 25, at Barlow fair grounds, 
with Mrs Mary E. Lee as speaker. Over 
1000 were present and had a royal good 
Miss Mary Ames recited to a de- 


time. 
lighted audience. J. H. Greenlees made 
his maiden speech, in his address of 


welcome, which was well received. Dr 
Ames was president of the day. Great 
credit is due him for the success of 
this meeting. It was decided to make 
it an annual event. 

Four distinct grange field meetings 
will be held as follows: Aurora, Septem- 
ber 13; Gladesville, September 14; Ber- 
lin, September 15; and Fairmount, Sep- 
tember 16. National Overseer Atkeson 
and National Master Jones will be the 
speakers. Music will be furnished at 
every meeting. 

NEW YORK. 

Deposit was very pleasantly enter- 
tained at Maple Grove farm, the home 
of IL C. Van Aken, recently. County 
Deputy O. S. Barton was present and 
nddressed the grange, urging members 
to put forth every effort to restore 
Broome county to the position it held 
in former years, as a leader in grange 
work. Much interest was manifested 
and a lively discussion followed. Sev- 
eral new members have been received 
during the yer. 

Fairfield grange held a very success- 
ful picnic at Spruce lake, September 3. 

Columbia county Pomona will meet 
with Lindenwald grange at Kinder- 
hook, October 1. 

Henrietta grange expects to erect a 
new grange hall to cost $6100. This 
ought to build one of the finest grange 
halls in the state. About $2000 has al- 
ready been contributed. 

The Patrons’ fire relief association of 
Cortland county has recently enlarged 
its field by taking in a part of Cayuga 
county. The company has oustanding 
policies to the amount of $2,050,000. The 
nesessment last year was $1 on each 
£1000 of insurance. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Berks county Pomona met with Wel- 
come grange recently. Many Pa- 


trons were present to enjoy and take 
part in the interesting discussions. A 
committee was appointed to investigate 
the illegitimate action of J. A. Wood- 
ward regarding the Pennsylvania agri- 
eultural exhibit at St Louis, of which 
he has charge. It is reported that the 
larger part of this exhibit of the state 
was made up of seeds and grain 
bought and grown in Missouri. 

Crawford county Pomona met with 
Frenchtown September 7-8, where ar- 
rangements were completed to attend 
the state grange at Erie. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

The next quarterly session of the dis- 
trict grange will be held at Aurora, 
September 12, when the fifth degree will 
be conferred. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 32 Greenwich gt, New York. 

LIVE POULTRY, butter, eggs, hay, straw, fruits, 
vegetables, daily returns; established 60 years. 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, Pa, 











rket results ob- 


2 YEARS’ experience: best ma 
tained for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCH- 
RAN, 201 Duane St, New York. 





PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


ILTUON, Cochranville, 





a South Randolph, Vt. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 


Read by Half a Million People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any breed, 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 

Horses, mules or jacks. 

Poultry, eggs or birds of various breeds of fowl, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, incubators, brood- 
ers or poultry supplies. 

Sheep. wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind, 

Harness, apparatus, drain, 

Insecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture and household goods, 
heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries. 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, 

Tools, implements, machinery, 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm. mill, shop or house. 

Situations wanted in country or town. 

Wants of any nature or description. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part-of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received on Friday to guarantee 


tile, silos, 


conveniences 


silage. 


vehicles, ene 


insertion in issue of the same week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 


will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST , 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 
bred sows, service boars; Scotch Coilie pups; 
Guernsey calves; write for circulars. 2’, k. HAM- 

Pa, 

SHROPSHIRE sheep and lambs, either sex; some 
yearling rams. Chester White pigs, all stock eligi- 
bie to record 2 bred right. SiVUNEY SURAGUE, 
Falconer, N 


POLAND-CHINAS—May, June and July pigs; 
boars for fall service; best quality and breeding, 
prices low, B. H. AC KLEY, K oi, Lace) ville, Pu. 


























LARGE IMP ROY ED Yorkshires, the 





best “hog; 
white, easy fattening, prolific; weanlings, $5 each, 
E E. STEVENS, Madison, Lake Co, UV. 
IMPROVED Chester White pigs from registered 
stock; prices reasonable, JOHN 5s. i. MILLER, 
R F D 2, Canastota, N ‘ 
PRIMROSE HERD-—Iimproved large English 
Yorkshires trom imported stock, A. A. BRAD-~- 
LEY, LEY, Frewsourg, N x. 
POLAND-C HINAS, all ages, and Oxford-Down 


ram lambs, cheap. 
Waterloo, © N x. 


HOLSTEI N bull 
world’s record cow, 
Ferndale, N Y. 


EXCELSIOR SfOUK FARM, 


bred nearly same 
Cc. H, BUNGER, 





as 
JR, 


calves, 


$15. 





FRENCH Coach stallions and mares. 
a Scotch Collie pups. E, 8S AKIN, 
N 


Berkshire 
Ensenore, 


REGISTERED Lincoln rams and ewes, all ‘ages. 
STEPHEN KELLOGG, Bennettsburg, N Y 


REGISTERE! Holsteins, all ages, both sexes, 
A. MILLS, Portageville, N ¥ ae 


PURE- BRED Shropshires, all ages, JESSE C AR- 
RIER, Fulton, N Y. 


ARERDEEN-ANGUS cattle. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 
PEMEns- Build up your flock with pan a 4 
Barred rice 


Plymouth Rocks. Write for p 
ED NOONAN, Marietta, ences 





w. RINK, 











ter Co, Pa. 

EGGS, poultry, game, celery, apples. potatoes, 
onions, cabbage, sold. Highest prices. T. J, 
HOOVER, 112 Produce Ave, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


& THOROUGHLY BROKEN Reagle 
small and letue ones, good hunting and not gun 
shy; puppies of the rmrest breed; stamps for cir- 
cular, J, HOWARD TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa, 


SCOTCH COLLIE pups from W. A. Burpee’s 
stock, $% each. F. D, BROWN, Millerton, N Y. 


FOR SALE -Collie dog, 10 mos; yearling Pekin 
Gain. M. B, CLOUD, Kennett Square, % 


hooren COLLIE pups, "$s. Chester White pigs, 
$. H. A, THATOHER, Lack, Pa. 


hounds, 











st ee puppies cheap. EXCELSIOR 
KENNELS, aterloo, N Y. 
FERRETS, $18 dozen. GEORGE FARNS- 


WORTH, New London, O. 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 
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SEED WHEAT—Five varicties; if not clean 
and sound reship and get your money back. “Tim- 
othy seed, Samples, etc, for stamp. A. H, HOFF- 
MAN, Bamford, Lancaster Co, Pa. 

WANTED TO EXCHANGE—Sweet potatoes, 
new variety, Gold-skin, fine quality, for apples and 
quinces, Write for particulars. WM LORD, East 
New Market, Md. 

FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed $3.50 bushel. 


JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, 


WHITE — ‘$l bushel. _ 
Bethlehem, N Y. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


GASOLINE ENGINES—Cut ensilage and 
wood with our 5 horse-power. Price $150. 
free, PAL LMER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 


CREAM SEPAR ATOR for si ale che 
new, in want of use, AQUILLA F AG TH. 
roy, a 


FOR SALE —First-class sixty-ton “Cypress 
FRANK RUSLING, Hackettstown, N J, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WE WILL SELL 200 kegs new steel wire nails, 
assorted sizes, at $160 per 100 Ibs, also tons 
galvanized fence wire at $1.50 per cwt: ready-made 
wire fence (best quality), 35 inches high, We per 
rod, 45 inches 25c, 49 inches 28¢ per rod; orders 
filled promptly; buy before prices advance. Our 
circulars give lowest prices on farm, lawn and poul- 


Milford, Del, 


F. A. WILTSIE, South 





saw 
Catalog 








good as 
Del- 





, 
silo, 








ps] 





try fence: write to-day. CASE BROTHERS, Col- 
chester, Ct. 
WANTED-—Timber, white ash, cherrv. 7 


basswood, 
, 


cucumber, GEORGE UHL, Great Valley, N ¥ 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 





FARM, crops, stock and tools; here is a chance 
to make & gvod living raisng small fruits, early 
vegetabies, and keeping heus aud a tew cows; 
pieasantly located m good heiguborhood, hear 
schools and church; 54 acres; 3 miles to railroad 
viiage; 530 good apple trees, 30 barrels last year; 
Valuabie sugar orchard of 1W trees; 1 1-2-story house, 
¢ rooms; burn 36x36, with cellar and tight walls; 
owner, to get quick sale, will include 4 cows, 50 
hens, farming tools, machinery, wagons, sleds, and 
all the hay and crops, consisting of corn, pota- 
toes, beans and oats; $950 takes everything, half 
cash and easy terms. Aliustrated lists of otuer 
New England farms, with reliable information of 
soils, crops, markets, climate, etc, mailed free, K 
A. STRUUT, Farm Dept 4, 1 Nassau St, New 
Xk City, or Tremont | Temple, Boston, Mass, 


WANTED—2 to 100-acre farm with small dwell- 





ing, barn, etc, adapted to fruit and market gar- 
dening, within 75 miles of New York. tudsun 
valley site, with stream and fine views prete:red. 
Healthy location, no mosquitoes, pure water supypiy, 
| proximity to railroad station requisite. Give til 
| particulars with cash and installment price. C. a, 
P., 39 Union Square, New York. 

INQI Ink about lands and farms in Delaware, 
where unusual opportunities exist to secure large 
or small farms, improved and unimproved; full in- 


formation, free 
BOARD OF 


map, valuable reports, etc. STATI 
AGRICULTU RE Dover, 1. 


FOR SALE—Stock, grain, grass, treck and o_ 
try farms on the eastern shore of Maryland; health- 
iest climate on earth; fertile soil. Send for cata- 
ioe. Lm FRANK WILLIAMS, Salisbury, Wicomico 

oO, a \. 


FLORIDA—For investments, homes. farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
pete, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 

a. 





FOR SALE—Or might exchange, two good im- 

Proved Iowa farms. BOX 151, Independence, Ia, 
FARMS -For rich farming. fruit growing, fine 
el'mate. write Ip. S HANSON, Hart, Mich. 


FARM FOR SALE-90 aoe, first-class build- 
ings. A. MILLS, Portageville, N Y, 











OUR HELP BUREAU 








MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY and railroad accounting, 
$50 to $100 per month salary; indorsed by all rail- 


roads; write for catalog. MORSE SCHOOL OF 

TELEGRAPHY, Cincinnati, O, Elmira, N Y, At- 

lanta, + Ga 

WA ANTED A single man to milk (average five 

cows), do chores, etc; good wages to neat man; 

state references and wages expected, WM KOCH, 

Whiteball, NY. 

SANTED_¥ Young men : to learn telegraphy: good 
tions secured: illustrated catalog free. EAST- 

ERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Box No 1, 


Lebanon, Pa. 


Beats All Others Put Together 


The past season we advertised in 
nearly all the leading agricultural pa- 
pers. We got better results from the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist than from all the 





others put together.—[F. W. Bent, Ant- 
werp, N Y. 
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The Live Stock Markets. 


p At Chicago, receipts returning near a 
normal basis, thus giving buyers about 
all the cattle they can handle. The gen- 
eral attempt to scatter supplies 
throughout the week instead of concen. 
trating them on Monday and Wednes- 
day, met with no immediate response 
from shippers. 

Western cattle are coming more free- 
ly, and the season is now so advanced 
that runs of grassers should enlarge. 
The trade in native butcher cows was 
affected to some extent by liberal offer- 
ings of medium fleshed western cattle. 
Inferior and thin stockers slow and 
easy. Choice weighty feeding steers in 
firmer request. Canners and cutters 
very dull. 

Hogs displayed much unevenness, ow- 

ing to vacillating supplies. Lights were 
in the best favor. ‘Tops ranged near 
$5.50@5.65, bulk of sales 5.30@5.45. 
_ A weaker tone characterized the lamb 
trade, due to extensive offerings of 
westerns. However a broad inquiry for 
feeding sheep tended to counteract ef- 
forts of killers to bear down on prices. 
Fat lambs brought $5.25@6 p 100 Ibs, 
feeders 4@4.60, fat sheep 3.50@4, year- 
lings 4@4.25, bucks and culls 2@2.50. 

Foreign Quotations on livestock fair- 
ly well maintained at London and 
Liverpool, cattle selling largely on the 
basis ot 11%@12ce p Ib, best dressed 
weight, sheep 10142@12%c p lb est d w. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LaTEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
@TANDLARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 














| Wheat Com | Oats 

- = a ae _ 

Cash or spot! yoo4 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 
Chicago..... 1.09'y| .803,] 54 | .52%%| .32 | .36 
New York.../1.12 | 87%! .593@) .58%,4) .37 43 

Hoston.......| — | — | 64 | .64 | AL | 45g 
Toledo... ? 831] .57 5AS,! 133 37 





813, 52 4844) 232 | “40 
82%) 52%, 2) 1b, .36 


Min'p'lis.. 
- | 1.06 7 A9 05 


Liverpool.. 











At Chicago, considerable strength has 
been continued in wheat, owing to the 
very general belief that the crop can 
reach only moderate proportions at 
best. Rust damage reports from the 
northwest have lost their novelty, and 
made relatively litthe impression on 
prices, the past week's irregular ad- 
vinces being due more largely to. re- 
ports of wet weather in the northwest, 


und «apprehension over frost before the 
crop in extreme northern sections is 
secured. Some support was also given 


because of temporary spurts of strength 
in ‘the foreign markets, but there were 
also periods of weakness. Trading in 
Sept wheat at prices around $1.06@1.07 
p bu, Dec 1.08@1.09%, May 1.10@1.11%. 
Sales by sample included No 3 red win- 
ter wheat at 1.05@1.10, No 4 do 1.01@ 
1.07, old No 3 spring 1.07@1.10. 

Foreign crop news indicates only 
moderate outturn in the U K and 
France, free offerings of new wheat 
in Germany, favorable crop conditions 
in Russia and southeastern Europe. 
Minneapolis and Winnipeg authorities 
claim the amount of rust damage in 
the northwest has been greatly exag- 
gerated by bullish speculators. 

Corn averaged firm much of the time 
owing to the late condition of the crop. 
A@ances of 1@2c, pushing Sept above 
54c p bu, and Dec around 53c, were 
not wholly maintained. Rainfall in 
portions of the corn belt, where sun- 
shine was needed, and a continuance 
of cool nights, with the possibility of 
frost visitation, were regarded bullish 
factors. Old corn was in rather bet- 
ter demand on shipping account. No 2 
in store 53%@54c p bu, choice yellow 
by sample 544%@55'4c. 


The oats market was substantialy 
steady, and slightly better tone in ex- 
port possibilities indicated. Standard 


grade for Sept delivery sold with con- 
siderable freedom -a_ little above and 
below 22c pv bu, Dec 33@33%c, May 
36c. No 2 white oats by sample 34@ 
34loc. 

Rye without important ature, re- 
ceipts continuing small, demand fair on 
the basis of 714,@72c p bu for No 2 in 
store si Sept delivery. 

Barley offerings are increasing, and 
so with the demand from maualtsters. 
Market steady with fair to fancy malt- 


THE LATEST 











EXERCISING 


A GUERNSEY BULL. 


A novel way of exercising a bull is 
here shown. This thoroughbred Guern- 
sey bull, Hedwig Nonpareil 6746, has 
been thoroughly broken to harness, and 
is very tractable. He is the property 
of the Hillside farms of Piscataquis 
county, Me, 


ing ~ feed 


ae 


gri ides 3 45 @55c p bu; barley 


dull at 38@42c. 

Timothy seed more active under in- 
creased offerings over the country. 
The quality of the new seed coming for- 
ward is good, this attracting buyers. 
Contract prime $2.90@2.95 p 100 lbs, cash 
on Sept. Clover seed quiet on the 
basis of 12.50 p 100 lbs for Oct prime. 


Trouble in flour deliveries is report- 
ed in New York. Early in the season 
jobbers contracted to sell choice spring 
patents at 4.50@4.75 p_ bbl. The 
advance in wheat caused these flours 
to be worth $6 p bbl and more, over 
spring prices. Jobbers are trying to 
“lay down” on contracts. 

At New York, exporters took small 
lots of oats; offerings increasing. Stand- 
ard white quoted at 36%@37e, elevator, 
clipped white 39@40c, No 2 mixed 36@ 
sic, No 2 red wheat $1.10@1.12, No 2 
corn d9%c elevator, chops 23.75@24 p 
ton, rye quiet at 61@65c p bu for Jer- 
sey, prime 70@75c, feeding barley 46@ 
fic, new crop held at 48%c, malt 68@ 


73¢ 


GENERAL MARKETS, 


WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale, They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and com on charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usuaii) secured, 

Beans. 

At New York, market displays no 
general activity and prices are only 
steady. Red kidneys bring $2.75@3.10 p 
bu, marrows 2.50@2.85, pea 1.70@1.80, 


THE 


MARKETS 


white kidney 2.80@2.90, yellow eye 2.65 

2.75, lima 2.65@2.75, Scotch peas 1.10 
@1.15 p bag. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, calves continue firm 
and in excellent request. Pork on the 
other hand tends to weakness. Extra 
light veals command 11@12e p lb, but- 
termilks 7@8c. grassers 6@7c, light 
Swine 84@8&%c, medium 7%4@8c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, attention centered for 
the most part on fall delivery evap ap- 
ples. Prime Oct stock quoted at 54%@ 
54%c p lb, with Dec running some lower 


at 4%@5c. Fall delivery chops, cores 
and skins 13,@1%4¢ Spot dried apples 
bring 3@4c, raspberries 19@20c, huckle- 


berries 13%@1l4c, blackberries 6@7c, 
cherries 13 @1314e. 

Late advices to dealers 
reports of a shortage in the Cal dried 
peach supply. Their estimates are for 
not over 700 cars against 1200 last yr. 
Canners have bought Cal peaches un- 
usually freely this season. 


Eggs. 

At New York, quality hardly 
factory. Frv nearby 24@27c p 
westerns 19@21c. 

At Chicago, consumption continues 
ample and offerings generally clean up 
readily. Extras bring 20@20%c p doz, 
firsts 17@17%c, dirties 12@13c. 

Trade reports say that, while the past 
month closed with eggs about lc p doz 
lower than the same time last yr, the 
average cost of storage accumulations 
was nearly 2c higher. However, east- 
ern points still have May and June 
storage stock, which they can turn off 
at current prices. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, a fey class of Bartlett 
pears will bring $4@4.50 p bbl, but the 
average run ranges 3.25@3.75, Seckel 
3@4, plums 40@7ic p carrier, peaches 50 
@65c p 20-lb bskt, grapes 50@75c p car- 


confirm early 


satis- 
doz, 


rier, huckleberries 6@9c p qt, cranber- 
ries 4.50@6 p bbl, muskmelons 35@65c p 
bu-bskt, genuine Rocky Fords 1.25@ 
2 p cra, watermelons 4@18 p 100. 
Hay and Straw. 
At New York, buyers slow to take 
hold, as they look for larger receipts 


later on. Prime timothy 85@90c p 100 

lbs, clover mixed 55@60c, salt 55c, long 

rye straw 85@95c, oat 50@55c. 
Poultry. 

At New York, supplies are none too 
large and Jewish holidays increase 
the demand. Fowls 13@13%c p Ib 1 w, 
chickens 13@14c, roosters 9@10c, turkeys 
13@l4c, fowls 18@14c p lb d w, spring 


ducks 14@lic, chickens 13@1l5c, 
14@18c, squabs 2@2.50 p doz. 

At Chicago, the market is easier, but 
values seem fair for the season. Fowls 
10144@llic p lb d w, springs 13@14c, ducks 
10@12c, geese 10c. Turkeys 10@12c 1 w. 
young turkeys 18c, fowls llc, springs 
14c. 


Beesa 


Mill Feeds. 

At New York, spot well sold up; bran 
319.50 p ton, Sept delivery, middlings 
23@24, red dog, Sept shipment, 27.25, lin. 
seed oil cake 24.50, meal 25. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, plenty of stock coming 
in but market just about holds its own, 
Supplies largely from east and south: 
Long Islands $1.50@1.65 p 180 lbs, N Jj 
1.40@1.50, Del and Md 1.25@1.40 p bbi 
bag, prime southerns 1.15@1.25 p bbl 
common 75c@1, N J sweets 2@2.50., 

At Chicago, receipts increased, caus- 
ing prices to drop. Offerings from Wis 


exhibited much irregularity. Minn and 
Wis 37@42c p bu, home grown 50@#Hte 
p l4¢-bu sk. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, poor quality cukes 
and pickles dull and easy; pickles 5c 
@$2 p 1000, cukes 50c@1 p bskt, cub- 
bage sluggish at 1.50@2.50 p 100, yams 


1@1.25 p bbl, brussels sprouts 3@9c p 
qt, beets 50c@1 p 100 bchs, carrots Tic 
@1 p bbl, celery, fey 40@50c p oz behs 
egg plants 50@75c p bbl, corn 50c@1.25 
p 100, lima beans 75c@1.25 p bskt, let- 
tuce 50@65c p doz, peppers 50@Tic p 
bbl, peas 50c@1.50 p bu, string beans 
50¢@1.25, squash, marrow 30@75c p bbl, 
Hubbard 1@1.25, turnips }0@65c, toma- 
toes 10@35c p bu. 

Outlook for late cabbage at Clyde, 0 
an important section, 
mer years. Heavy rains early in the 
season followed by rot. Cabbage rot 
and blight has been on the increase in 
that territory for several years. Crop 
of early cabbage good; best selling at 
$4 p ton to the grower. 


Wool. 


market continues firin, 
little wool remuin- 


not equal to for- 


The general 
with comparatively 
ing in first hands. At the Atlantic seu- 
board, Pa and O delaines, fine, brought 
35@36c p lb, N Y coarse fleeces, washed, 
26@2ic. 
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American <Agrtl- 
have been reading 
20 years and expect 
live. I never 
advertisements, 
Mulhol- 


T am glad to indorse 
culturist in full. I 
it now for at least 
to take it as long as I 
miss an item, whether 
editorials or otherwise.—[A, 
land, Harris County, Ga. 








Wi Iders 





SELF - ADJUSTING 
Bs LATCH 





~ Stanchion 


Fastens itself open when animal 
is out, but swings freely when 


"atch is closed. Opened and closed 

gi &- removing gloves or mittens. * No 

~ cold steel to touch animal’s neck in winter. 

Keeps cattle clean with most freedom of motion. Blind 

bolted, so cannot get loose in joints. Handsomely finished in se- 





fected hardwood. Hung on pins or chains, as desired. Strong enough to 

hold cattle for dehorning. Safest and most convenient fastening made. 

satisfaction in barns of millionaires and of small farmers. 
WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT COMPANY, 


Used with 


Catalog and prices free. ‘ 
Box 12, 


MONROE, MICH. | 











—. FOR SALE 
Steet. Grain, Grass,Truck & Poul 
ry F RMS, $5 A $15 per acre. On 
rn Shore of Maryland. — 
climate and fertile soil, "send for our free catal 
. P. Woodcock & Co., Salisbury, Wicomico Co., 


TRESS 
““ Buy Direct ’”’ INGERSOLL’S 


MIXED PAINTS 


From factory at WHOLESALE PRICES. For 
Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SAVEZ Dealers’ 








en fo In use G2 years. Officially Endorsed by the 
w prices will surprise you. Write for Samples. 
0. wi INGER OLL 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


rior 
xtractor ! 


Get all the Cream. complete 
separation made in ¢0 to 9) minutes— 
quick and sure results—less trouble and 
expense—does not mix water with milk. 
Absolutely guaranteed or your money 
back. Write today for full particulars 
Superior Fence ™ochine Co 
Grand River Ave 307 wetroi., Mich. 





The Su 
Cream 









building. 















@ Manure Spreader 
Verdes 


ans) 


The Sennnes is as 5 mach 3 in advance of the iia Improved Kemp, which we still manvfac- 
ture, as the Kemp is ahead of all other spreaders. The prize product of our 25 years of Spreader 
Investigate it. New Success catalogue with valuable chapter on farm fertilizing mailed free. 


KEMP @ BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO., BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


E. A Machine of Special Features. 
“ ’7@, Spreads everything of fertilizer 

(Co kind, including barnyard ma 
nure in all conditions and all 
commercial fertilizers. Spreads 
broadcast or drills, evenly, fast 
or slow, any desired quantity pe: 
acre. Easiest to operate, nearest per- 
fectly automatic. Simplest, lightest 
“draft, most durable. Guaranteed 











Michigan Lands 





In the Famous Fruit Belt Region. The best 
fruit country inthe United States. Don’t BU 
land or LOCATE anywhere until zou = have IN- 
VESTIGATED our holdings. e raise the 
greatest variety of crops and neve unexcelie. 
joarnete, LOW PRICES ard SY TEE 
MICHIGAN LAND ASSOCIATION, MANISTLE, MIC 


<asiipe 











THE APPLE SITUATION. 





At New York, market weak, save on 


choice lots. Alexander, Duchess of 
Oldenburg and Gravenstein $1.50@2 p 
t crabapples, small 4@6, large 1.50 
@2.00. 
ortunately apple buyers 2s a whole 
not as bearish as indicated in 


‘Ame rican Agriculturist’s Boston corres- 
pondence noted elsewhere. Reports 
ae m heavy producing sections, mailed 
iF last week, are as follows: Lyons, 
Wayne Co, N Y, no price, but talk is 
$1.25 p bbl for winter apples delivered 
at shipping point. At Albion, Orleans 
Cc general way buyers are 
t at Lockport, Niagara 
( but farmers want 1.59 
J Geneva, Ontario Co, N Y, prices 
tulked are as high as 2 p bbl for stand- 
ard winter apples. In N H farmers 
wint 2 delivered at car. 

ryers are offering $1.50@1.75 f o b 


NY, ims 
liking 1.50, and 


N Y, 1@1.23, 


local shipping stations in Grand Isle 
Co, Vt Farmers, however, are asking 
$202.50 for strictly prime apples. No 
prices in Mass; barrels sell there at 35¢ 
ea. In parts of Mich $1 p bbl is being 


talked, but growers think this too low. 

With favorable weather conditions 
throughout northern apple orchards, 
wholesale dealers are very bearish. 
rm 


They pay little attention to reports of 


f us development in N §&, and the 
e: possibility that it is not too late 
for fungus and scab to appear else- 
\ or for losses through severe 
al mn wind storms. The _ opinion 
\ ed by city dealers everywhere is 
th the apple crop of ’04 will prove 
a very large one, and low prices at the 
ri rds are talked. American Agricul- 
t can learn of next to no actual 
t sactions of importance up to the 
fi week, in Sept. Buyers at eastern 
t centers intimate that they are 
\ to give $1 p bbl for winter ap- 
I t shipping stations, but this is the 
I st tentative figure, and little bet- 
1 than early gossip, whatever the 
f later a as the harvest 
s n approaches 

( of the best ‘penned operators in 
the boston market wrote us a few days 
ago that the heaviest operators have 
s cely settled down to make- business 
propositions, “The weight of opinion,”’ 
he writes, “goes to show that the U S 
as a whole has a fifth,more apples than 
produced last year. The latest inspec- 
tions show N Y, which had been con- 
si ed ready to make an equal yield 
a hat of °03, as having 25% more, and 
all opinions are unanimous that N B 
will have 50% more apples than a year 
aco, Mass alone having more than 
twice as many as in '03.” This quota- 
tion from a conservative dealer indi- 
c s the present bearish tone in the 


market. 

inadian reports tell of several con- 
siguments of fall apples, mostly Duch- 
¢ having started for HDurope. They 
c as high as $1.50@1.75 p bbl and 
some factors claim the apples will lose 
money, as they come into direct com- 
I tion with the large early crop of the 
U K. 
At trade is rather tame, but 
the country* more Interest is being 

sted in fall contracts. Mixed 
s 50c@$1 p bbl, Duchess and, Haas 
@2, Tri ansparent 2. 50@2. 75. 


ONION CROP AND MARKET. 


\t New York, onions not in exces- 
supply and market’ generally 

idy. Nearby yellow sell at $2@2.25 
bl, Ct white 2@3, Orange Co, N Y 
2 50 p bag 

\t New York, last week 28,000 cra of 
Denia onions were sold, showing 2 
ringe of TO@8214¢ p cra. It is claimed 
t! prices just covered cost of im- 
portation, Spanish onions are coming 
a little smaller this year than, usual. 

\t Chicago, market slow and well 
Supplied. Home grown yellow 50@60c 
p bu. 

A correspondent at Milford, Koscius- 


Chicago, 


— et yee 
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ko Cb, Ind, estimates yield of onions 
all the way to 375 bus p a, price not 
yct established. 

Poor outturn at Alger, Hardin Co, O, 
nions small, indifferently matured. 
Heavy fioods in July caused serious 
losses, and prospects poorest in sev- 


eral yrs, price 60c. 
Orange Co, N Y, 
producer, 


long a prominent 
is shipping new onions, but 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


prices not fully established. In the 
town of Goshen, 66c offered growers. 

A correspondent in Noble Co, Ind, re- 
ports fair yield of onions, quality good, 
late Aug price 60c to growers. 

Maggots and _ excessive rainfall 
caused some damage to the crop. No 
price named up to last week.—[W. E. 
W., North Syracuse, N Y. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 


PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York TRoston Chicago 
1904 ..19 @19%c 20%@21 c 19 ¢ 
1903 . 20 c 21 @22 c 19 c 
1902 ..19 @19%4c 20%@21 ec 18%@19 c 


Offerings of butter at leading mar- 
kets prove fair, yet dealers profess to 
see a pronounced falling off in the 
make both east and west. In some sec- 
tions dry weather has had its effect 
upon pastures and the milk supply. At 
the Atlantic, moderate withdrawals 
from storage were noted, 198¢c p lb mak- 
ing this profitable. 

At New York, the local demand con- 
tinues to show great force, and this is 
supplemented by a fair call for storage 
grades. Extra cmy quoted at 19@19\%c 
p Ib, Gairy 17%@18c, factory 13@14c. 
renovated 15@15t%4c 

At Boston, receipts moderate and 
prices firm, Best N Y cmy 20%@2l1c p 
lb, dairy 16@17c, renovated 14@15c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, good tone to 
market; fcy emy 2lc p Ib, packing 
stock 10c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, fey cmy 20 
@21ic p lb, Md, Va and Pa prints 122@ 
13c, renovated 16@18c. 

At Chicago, the undertone {fs firm and 
general conditions are satisfactory to 
sellers. Best cmy 19c p Ib, renovated 
14144@15c, ladles 12%@138c, dairy 14@16c, 
packing 11\4c. 


The Cheese Market. 


At New York, market running along 
in the same channel, with buyers want- 
ing, but not receiving, concessions. Best 
f c sells at 84%@9c p Ib. 

At Boston, stocks enjoy a fair outlet 
at unchanged prices. Extra twins 9@ 
$14c¢ p Ib. 

At Chicago, dealers report more or- 
ders which they cannot fill save at stiff 
prices. F c cheddars 9%@10c p_ Ib, 
twins 814,@9c, young Americas 9@9%4c. 


Preserving Back Copies. 


CHARLES T. HOWARD, MONROE CO, 





N Y. 





Each issue of American Agriculturist 
should be kept for a time, at least, as 
a means of verifying recent reading in 
them, until it becomes fixed in the 
memory, and one knows what parts or 
subjects are most noticed, as shown by 
the amount of interest taken in them 
by its readers. They should then be 
kept for a longer time, not only for pur- 
poses of reference, but as a means of 
comparison from year to year in a 
broad way, and help one to see and 
appreciate the wonderful growth of the 
industry it stands for. This growth 
cannot be seen, say nothing of being 
appreciated, in time measured by any 
shorter unit than the year; and to have 
an understanding of its full meaning: 
it is necessary that years widely sep- 
arated should be compared. This gives 
something to go by in regard to new 
things of the present time and helps to 
form a more or less intelligent opinion 
of the value of what is now being ex- 
ploited. 

Then the simple pleasure of looking 
over back volumes, on subjects you are 
interested in, is not to be despised. Be- 
sides other things, it keeps you in sym- 
pathy with the young, by reviving your 
memory and reviewing the things you 
felt drawn to in days gone by. It hap- 
pens that my father was an early sub- 
scriber to this paper. Among other 
things he did was to have his boys bind 
the volumes as they were completed. 
It was done after a novel method, giv- 
ing more durability than beauty. Two 
thin half-inch strips of leather (some- 
times cut from old bootlegs, a never- 
failing source of supply) were passed 
through chisel-cut holes near the back 
edge of the papers and their ends se- 
cured in thin, narrow strips of wood, 
one on each side of the volume. Two 
or three years ago I rebound some by 
a different method, more suitable for a 





library; but belfeve I still have some 
bound in the old way. 

The best use of the volumes would 
be to place them where most accessi- 
ble to the greatest number of interested 
people. A public library in a rural com- 
munity would be the ideal place for 
them. For the greatest usefulness to 
the individual, they should be in his 
own private library, where they are 
easily found. If such a library is made 
accessible to the people of the neigh- 
borhood, or even to friends, so much 
the better. Do not throw them away 
because you don’t care for them, or 
have no use for them; but rather give 
them to some individual or public li- 
brary where they* will be cared for and 
be useful to coming generations. ° 





Sugar Beets Harvest Begins. 


The work of harvesting this year’s 
beets was commenced in Chino (Cal) 
fields, August 8, and the first carload 
of beets was shipped to Oxnard August 
10. The crop is very good this year 
and the beets are showing a very sat- 
isfactory sugar content. Analyses so 
far give an average of 16 to 17% of 
sugar. The crop on the Chino ranch is 
raised almost exclusively this year by 
the sugar company, but many farmers 
are employed with their teams in doing 
the harvesting. 

Compared with last year, the beet 
crop at Ft Collins, Col, is at least three 
weeks ahead in appearance and condi- 
tion. While the acreage, which com- 
prises a total of about 6000 acres, is 
a little less than that of last year, the 
yield will be much larger. It is esti- 


—_ 
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mated that the factory wil! have a to- 
tal of close to 90,000 tons of beets to 
slice when it begins its campaign about 
October 1, 

A cold, frosty spring caused growers 


around Blackfoot, Ida, considerable 
concern. However, the crop has re- 
cently shown a wonderful growth, and 
the beets are now maturing satisfac- 
torily. 

Beets are reported to be looking fine 
in all sections adjacent to the Bay City 


(Mich) factories, and there will be a 
large crop, while the percentage of 
sugar, it is believed, will be unusually 
high. 


At the annual meeting of the Charle- 


voix sugar company of Charlevoix, 
Mich, the following were appointed 
board of directors: C. C. Lewis, Jr, H. 
A. Marting, R. R. Bane and Harry 
Nichols. It is confidently expected that 
all matters will be adjusted and that 
the company will raise beets next year. 

At Marine City, Mich, the beet crop 


is reported to have the most promising 
outlook of any farm crop being raise 
there this season, and in many cases 
it is said beets will be the only crop 
from which the farmer will derive a 
cash revenue this fall. 

A splendid yield of sugar 
promised in Minnesota this year. Con- 
ditions were never more favorable at 
this stage for the development of the 
beets and an unusually large tonnage 
is in prospect. 


beets is 


— _>—- -- — 

“Tf saw your ady in the old reliable 
A A”; say this in buying goods or in 
writing to advertisers. It will insure 
you best treatment, and give us the 
credit that is our due. 














mine on your farm.’’ 


“Ts that so—What is it? ”’ 


do the same.”’ 





‘*Hello, Joe, you look as pleased as though you had found a gold 


‘‘Well, I am pleased—didn’t find a gold mine, but I’ve found 
something that pays better than most gold mines I’ve heard of.’’ 


‘‘Its a De Laval Cream Separator which the De Laval local agent 
brought up to my place last month, for trial. 
about $300 a year on my 30 cows, so I bought it and I advise you to 


‘**I believe I'll see the De Laval man right away.’ 
‘‘Do, by all means, it won’t cost a cent to try it ‘and I know the 
machine will do the same for you as it has for me." 


I figure that I shall save 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND NAME OF NEAREST LOCAL AGENT. 





RANDOLPH & CANAL STs. 
CHICAGO 
1213 Fuserr Sreeer 
2. LS agaeronaiyoa 
tt Ornumm Sr. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


General Offices: 
74 Cortlandt Street, 


NEW YORK. 


12t Youvure Square 
MONTREAL 

75 & 77 Yor« Srrser 
TORONTO 

248 McDermor Avenue 
WINNIPEG 

























Fruit 
Decays Less 


when shipped in our ventilated 

ipping Hoxes. Circulation of 
air keeps them sound. Don’t risk 
in shipment and in sales when our 


SHIPPING BOXES 


cost so little and save so —y- , Mer- 
chant and 


when they see the fruit. Ship- 
Magy Foy ee. cost 9c each. 
free illustra- 














“WHAT DOES WHITE SAY?” 


estion continually asked b 7 most ot ay New York 
” yt of APPLES dad other "FRUITS to Europe. 


ae. YOU WANT TO KNOW 


rices from any market in Enrope and which is 
e best Market for your goods, consult 


W. N. WHITE & CO., 


26-38 PARK PLACK, NEW YORK. 
All Codes, Telephone 2120 Cortlandt. 











Cuarantee Your Roof 


For 10 Years by Using 
**Star’’ 


Roofing 


to lL se 


Asphalt 

Best and Cleupest Made 
No Painting 

‘Fr ra x f ivoo 


Easy 


posta! ior ' 
ii 


Y CARROLL WORKS, Siation 
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An Old Love Letter. 


lL. M. MONTGOMERY. 





I found Tt as T searched to-day 
Within a box unopened long, 

Through many «~ vanished year it lay, 
Tender and sweet as some old song. 


Yellow it was and dim with age; 

Writ by a hand ihat now is dust. 
And on each stained and crinkied page 
Were traced no words of wisdom sage, 

But only lines of love and trust. 


Quaint phrase and antiquate style— 
Yet some sweet maid of long ago 
Conned it with many a radiant smile 
And blushed divinely red the while 
She pressed it to her lips, I know. 


Around the faded writing clings, 

Oh, maiden fair and lover true, 
The sweetness of forgotten things, 
Your far-off fond imaginings, 

And all my heart goes back to you. 


-_ 


Some Humble Confessions of a Mother. 


BOUCHELLE, 





BUSIE 





Iam nbout to confess some very un- 
orthodox proceedings in the way of 
baby rearing, and 
Il hope aée few 
things I[ have 
learned at the cost 
of many aches or 


weariness, and 
much _ bewilder- 
ment, may help 
some other puz- 
zled young moth- 
er. In the first 
place, I know to 


-do well, if I have 
done it not. I 
have read and 

Fre ; pondered deeply on 
THE IRREGULAR LIT- questions of infant 

TLE GIRL. hygiene. It has a 
perfect faseination for me and T hun- 
grily gobble up every suggestion in my 
various fanvily magazines. Yet I stand 
convicted of having done nearly all 
the things I ought not, though I hope 
I have left nothing undone for their 
comfort, which six of the most irreg- 
ular babies in the whole world would 
accept. 





THE FIRST BOY, 

When that first boy came, we felt 
that all our dreams were surely com- 
ing true, for he was a fine, healthy 
child and looked like the most prom- 
ising material for a model of his kind. 
We promptly bowed down and wor- 
shipped. His delighted father would 
get up in the middle of the night, if he 
happened to be awake, to light a lamp 
and study the countenance of his first 
born. Among the first gifts were a 
handsome cradle, and a carriage, which 
fulfilled exactly the only purpose it ever 
served, that of an ornament. The cra- 
dle was a beauty, and fitted out with 


the daintiest of little sheets and pil- 
towing, but from the very first, the 
baby boy would have none of it. He 
never was known to sleep a peaceful 


nour in that cradle, and I did the only 


thing I knew to do—sat up day and 
night and rocked him in my arms. 
True. I was often told that crying 


would not hurt him, and indeed [T had 
Ytead that it was really beneficial, but 
jis efforts were so strenuous that I 
was afraid to allow him to “cry it out.’ 
So I rocked, and I rocked, and nearly 
lost my balance from the loss of sleep 
it involved for me. One sad _ night, 
when he signalled for me to rise and 
take him up, I sprang out of bed, half 
dazed, and walked delicately across the 
floor, which I fancied was knee deep 
n eryving babies, went to the table 
where the lamp was kept, and lifting 
ff the shade carefully, I threw it out 
f the window, with great precision. 
‘he crash brought me to myself, and T 
hen went meekly about my business of 
1iking a light, and rocking the boy. 
Thus it went on for a while and T 
ocked, I trotted and T patted, and just 
lid any old way I could to keep the 
peace. My distress was not mitigated 
fy the fact that all my feminine friends 
and relatives with one accord laid all 
the blame upon me. Each recommend- 
ed a different method of procedure, and 
meekly I tried them all. The boy sur- 
vived, and somehow or other we wor- 
ried along. He looked and seemed very 
well, although all my clippings agreed 





CHAT WITH MOTHERS 


that a healthy infant would not cry ex- 
cept itor pain or hunger. 
VANITY KEBUKED, 
As he grew wo.der, my inordinate van- 


ity would insist upon asserting itself, 
and although i had past experience to 
warn me, | would now and then dress 


him in his prettiest and make an effort 
to air him on Sunday afternoons in 
that creation of baby blue plush, white 
lace and willow which on the other six 
days of the week sat inocuous behind 
the parlor door. These outings were all 
spice of variety. For perhaps a block 
or two of the village street, h> would 
lie back sweet and calm in his fine sure 
roundings, and then he would pass from 
wiggles to wails, and our walks abroad 
ahways wound up with a melancholy 
procession—the father carrying the pre- 
cious babe in his arms, and a disgusted 


mother, trundling the empty carriage 
along behind. Later, when he got so 
he could stand up, he consented very 
gracefully to use the coach, but the 
only way was for him to stand up on 
the seat, “back to the horses,’” so that 
he could smile that wicked, knowing 
little smile of his into his mother's 
face. 


[I had never intended to have a ne- 
gro nurse. I felt sure that every influ- 
ence which was to touch my boy was 
to filter safely through a strict censor- 
ship of my own. But the flesh is often 
weaker thun the behest of the spirit, 
and by the time that young gentleman 
of ours was nine months old I fell from 
grace and hired the first girl I could 
find. She was the blackest and kinkiest 
headed of her kind, and I handed him 
over to her, and told her to take him 
Out in the sunshine, but not out of my 
hearing, and then entertain him the 
best she could. From the first, Lulu 
Was a success, and where I had worn 
the flesh aff my bones in vain efforts to 
pacify him, that girl would just go out 
on the veranda, set the baby down on 
a soft quilt, and there they would re- 
remain for hours, he playing with his 
toys: rolled out of his reach, and the 
nurse almost without interruption pur- 
suing her studies in the old blue-back 
speller. 

Three other boys came along prompt- 
ly, and the only difference was in the 
personality of the four, for each one 
Was more irregular than the other, and 
the comments of my relatives continued 
with unabated zeal, in a vain repeti- 
tion of uncharitable opinions. 

By and by the longed-for little girl 
came into my arms, and we thought 
surely with the change of sex would 
come a change of spirit on the part of 
our offspring, for this one was the 
plumpest, the prettiest and sweetest of 
all. But from the very first she dem- 
onstrated her power of making trouble. 
I saw no rest day or night, although 
after the first baby, I never did get up 
and rock them after once I had gone to 
bed. This little girl grew with surprise 
ing rapidity, and I knew she was’‘per- 
fectly well, but she surpassed anything 
in the baby line I had ever dreamed of 


in her badness. She was regular in 
only one habit, that of crying. I 
dressed her in the softest little mull 
dresses, with never a suspicion of 
starch, and was careful that no wrin- 
kles, no tight bands, were troubling 
her, but I never could pacify her to 


take a nap or to lie and play with 
her toes as did my sister’s lovely ba- 
bies. 

THE PROBLEM SOLVED, 


One day a relative, an old physician, 
brought the little lady a baby ham- 
mock made of sail cloth. I was horror- 
struck at the suggestion, for I thought 
swinging a dear little baby in a ham- 
mock wou#ld far surpass the iniquity of 
cradles and carriages. But the dear 
old man insisted that his girlie must 
try it, so T had it swung across a cor- 
ner of the room. In, the midst of one of 
her choicest tantrums, one day, I 
dumped her in it, with more emphasis 
than hope, and lo, the unexpected! Her 
pretty brown eyes opened a little wider 
for a few moments, and she seemed to 
be trying to discover the origin of that 
strange new sensation which was tak- 
ing her thought off her sorrows, and 
then in a little while she sighed 
in great content and went sweet- 
ly to. sleep. I was. skeptical at 
first, but as time went on, I saw 
that the little hammock was my salva- 
tion, even if it was a dreadful thing 
for me to risk the life and intellect of 


| tubex Having tested its wonderful curative powers 








PRIZE-WINNING PINHOLE PHOTOGRAPH. 

This photograph of an old stillhouse, 
200 years old, was made with a pinhole 
camera by Master Fred Roth of York 
county, Pa. The camera was made ac- 
cording to directions given in these col- 
umns some iime ago. Master Roth wins 
first prize. 








my child by constant rocking. Indeed, 
was it not a physician who had given 
me the hammock? | 

I kept the baby girl in that hammock | 
for the greater part of her first year. | 
The slightest touch would set it a- | 
swing, and she would sleep for hours. 
It semed exactly the thing to soothe 
her fretfulness, and instead of work- 
ing her any harm, she got alongs bet- 
ter as she grew older, than did any of 
her brothers. When the next baby 
"ame a hammock was already prepared 
for him, and he took right to it at 
ence. These two children who would 
swing for hours at a time are quite as 
bright as the older ones, so I have no 
qualms of conscience about usirg it. 

I wish to say for the encouragement 
of some other suffering mother that al- 
though mine have made records’ for 
themselves in irregularity, and though 
in my family connection I have no 
standing Whatever, as an expert in 
baby lore, still these same bad babies 
have all made fine, healthy children. I 
have learned to be very tender and 
charitable toward young mothers who 
seem unwise, for I know that a baby | 
is an autocrat who acknowledges no 
authority except his own unspeakable 
emotions, 





=e 
The Hired Mam’s Side—How many 
hired men are contented with their life? 
You will hear farmers say: ‘‘We can't 
get help.’’ Do they know the reason 
why? Do they use their help as they 
would like to be used? You will not 
find one in ten who does. Is it any 
wonder that won't stay? We are sick 
of being slaves. Did it ever coene to 
you that you could keep your help if 
you would heip them along, instead of 
pushing them down? I know of a case 
where the owner todk away the only | 
sleigh there was on the farm his hired 
man lived on. When the man and his 
wife wanted to go to town they had to 
walk. The wife was unable to do this 
often, it being two miles each way. 
Horses were siunding in the barn idle 
for two or three weeks at a time. When 
spring came amd time to hire for an- 
other year, it was with the understand- 
ing that the team oould be used to go 
to town with when necessary. When 
time came to plant, this hired man 
was giver’ a piece to plant on not fit 
for anything and no dressing to, put on 
it. When it was planted, ‘time had to 
be taken out of his pay. See that the 
house he has to live in is in decent re- 
pair and the barn is stocked with tools 
to work with. When the farmer does by 
his help as he would be done by, then 
the hired man will stay.—{A Hired 
Man’s Wife. 
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A Cure for Asthma, 

Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home and 
business in order to be cured, Nature has produced 
a vegetable remedy that will permanently cure 
Asthma and all fiiseases of the lungs and bronchial 








in thousands of cases (with a record of 9 per cent, 
permanently cured) and desiring to relieve hnman 
suffering. I will send free of charge to all sufferers 
from Asthma, Consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis and 
nervous diseases, this recipe, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent by mail. Address with 
stamp, naming this paner, W. A. Noyes, 847 Powers 


Block, Rochester, } 









$16 For ie 


“1 stent one cent for a postal card and saved 
$16 by buying a Kalamazoo Range.” 

Witt you spend _one cent to mvestigate o 

6 factory offer on . - 


alamazoo 


See Stoves 


Ranges 


We ship direct to you 
from our own factory, 
freigha 
Prepaid, 
on 


360 
Days Ap- 
Proval 



















fectly satisfactory return it ef cur expense. We 
can do tiis better because we are the only stove 
manufacturers in the world who are selling 
their entire product direct from the factory to 
the user. We save you all jobbers’, dealers’ and 
middlemen’s protits—therefore, do not be infiu- 
enced by dealers’ prejudice; investigate for your- 
self. We have a most extraordinary bargain 

ricé on our Oak Stove—the price will surely as- 

nish yon—don't buy until you learn all about 

Kalamazoo Oak, 
SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOGUE 

and compare our prices and Spy with those 
of local dealers. That will tell the story. The 
catalogue is the most complete ever ixsued by 
any manufacturer selling direct to the user 
Describes our full line, including, 


KALAMAZOO STEEL RANCES. 
KALAMAZOO STEEL COOK STOVES. 
KALAMAZOO OAK HEATERS at special 
factory prices, 

A HICH GRADE LINE OF CAST COOK 
STOVES tor wood or wood and coat. 
ANEW CAST RANCE for hard coal ex. 
olusively, made especially for the east- 
ernand city trade—a great money saver. 
ANEW SELF FEEDING BASE BURNER 
—handsomely nickled—the equal of any 
high grade parlor stove in the world—a 
great bar-vain. 

a HOT BLAST STOVE for 
60 coal 

A NEW CAST COTTACE HEATING 
STOVE for wood. ETC. ETC. 

Don’t fail toacquaint yourself with the many 
good qualities and superior advantages of our 
Grand Range. Made exclusively for hard coal 
or wood—it’s the kind the New " 
England, New York and Penn. 
housewives use—the price will 
surprise you because of its rea- 
Sonableness, 

AlN Kalamazoo Conk Stoves and Ranges 
Qrecquipped with wur satent Oven Ther- 
me ( saur—makes Laking 
Gnd ruusting easy. 

Hichest grade patent blue polished stees plates 
used in ail Kalamazoo Steel Ranges at no addi- 
tional cost. All Kalamazoos blacked and pol- 
Ashe lt ready foruse. Anyene can set them up. 

PLEASE REMEMBER we are real manufac- 
turers—not simply dealers; we guarantee our 
product undera &20,000 bank bond: we pay elt 
freight charges; if you are not perfecsly satis- 
fied we don’t want you to keep the purchase; 
we give you a 360 day approval test. The 
Kalamazoo is not excelled by any stove or 
rane in the world, and we certainly ¢o save 
youmoney. Send for tree catalogue No. 100; 
read our offer; compare our prices aud then 
Tet us ship you a Kalamazoo, 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., ffrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We refer to any bank in Kalainazoo, any Commercial 
Agency, or to the Editors of this Publication, 
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MORE INCOME 
Without Speculation 


5x 





RESTRICTED loans on bond and 
mortgage to thnity home buyers 
who pay allinterest and part principal 
monthiy That iathe way the funds 
ofour etienta are invested; and Jl 
yeara’ constant growth of asseta, 
surplus and profits indicates the 
measure of success achieved, We re- 
invest your 4 per cent funds ata rate 
paying you 5 percent perannum for 
every dny we have them, increasing 
theirearning power 25 percent. Write 
for particulars and testimonials 
Assets, ° . e $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits, . $160,000 
Industrinl Savings and Loan Co,, 


$25 upward, 
wi.idrawable on 

30 days’ notice. 
Investments bear 
enruingsfrom day 
Tecvived to day 
Withdrawn, 

Supervised by 
New_York Bank- 
ing Department. 

















1138 Broadway. New York, 
NTS 48-page book free, 
highest references. 


W.T. FITZGERALD & CO.. Dept. Z, Washinaton, D. C. 





Prompt relief. Cause removed. 
Symptoms neverreturn. A com- 
plete and permanent constitu- 


AWD ASTHM tional CURE. Book J Free. 
Write at once for it, to 


P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y- 
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_ _ Send for ** THE VALUE IN A PATENT,” by the 
Senior Member, Ellis Spear, formerly Com. of Patents. 
Spear, Middleton, Donaidson & Spear, Washington, D.C. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 














Knowing for Certain. 
Alice Lindsey Beyer. 


“°*Tain’t no use writin’ Mirandy. It 
don’t do no good, yu’ kin see that 
urself ef yu’d stop jawin’ long enough 


to look at the matter square and on- 
1 judiced instead of always: gettin’ 
on the bias ‘fore yu’ know what 

re talkin’ about.” 
Well, I don't see why. other folks 
uld get all the good luck smooth 
i slick, and it pass by us, Pharisee 
on the other side. You’re a long 
ht too meek, Dave Jenkins. Here it 
March—you should ‘ave written that 


lread president that he couldn’t buy 
strip for love nor money if he 
in’t hurry up and make up his mind 


i 


the crops was put in.” 
Now, Mirandy, yu’ talk like a fool, 
know yu’ do—an’ you ain’t usually 
n one to my way of thinking,” added 
diplomatic Mr Jenkins. “The rail- 
1 i ‘ll pay us more'n the crops is 
worth ef they want the land. All ails 
you yu’ want to get rich too fast, 
Mandy, and go hikin’ off to the sea- 
shore 'n puttin’ on airs ’stead of tendin’ 
to the milk all summer,” chuckled 
D id. 
lhe tension of Mrs Jenkins’s facial 
i les relaxed somewhat as she said, 
“It comes to the pitch where the un- 
ce nty is trying. I've got to let Miss 
Tucker know this week if I want her 
to sew for me a whole month—which 
depends on whether you make the sale 
to the railroad or not, I s’pose.”’ 
| ain’t goin’ to force it on ’em any- 
ho won't never git my price that 
Wily I don’t see but what the clothes 
you got on are good enough for any- 
wheres,” glancing with a twinkle in 
h ve at the comely figure of his wife. 
Now Dave, you know better—’ 
Where yu’ goin’ to when yu’ git 
yo new clothes?” interrupted Mr 
] | ns 
Well, we go to see your sister at 
Farmersville, and to visit Mari’ in 
n. and most always to the county 
f but nowhere else have we been 
I married you ten years ago, and 
vs seem like a trip would do us 
good. Folks say you're well-to- 
do, Dave, and you don’t deny it?’ 
Tain’'t natchrul for a man to spoil 
} own eredit, but I never b'’lieved in 
‘ ttle fish swellin’ too big till he see 
he had plenty of water to swell in. 
Ye know we didn’t calealate to git 
shade from the maples at the gate the 
summer we planted ‘em, Mandy.” 
No, but I know I'd appreciate ’em 
i the whole place a good deal more if 


could get away from it and see some 
other kind of farmin’ country a spell.” 
To see the Nebrasky folks by way of 


New York and Philadelphia would be 
makin ‘ruther a hard trip in the sum- 
mer I shu'd say. My idee’d be to wait 
till cool weather.” 


Dave Jenkins, don’t you know most 
of the excursions are in the summer? 
Its ‘too bad you can’t tear yourself 

ay from your own crop of hay and 
oats a few weeks! If you could, you 
might bring back a new idea or two 
to the Corners, and you might find out 
t ire other kinds of pleasure be- 
les hard work. We don’t care noth- 

for the theaters, and we can get 
ound to see the outside of those big 
ldings, and the parks and cemeteries 
ter in summer. Think how the ocean 
uld look in winter. I say when you 
nt to get your money’s worth out 
the country you're traveling to see, 
‘in summer. It'll be hot at home and 
ere is water everywhere to wash off 
in cinders.” 
Carried away by her own enthusiasm, 
randa Jenkins almost forgot her cus- 
“Have another piece of pie, 
until she saw her husband get- 
ing up from the table. 

No, I'll take it at supper. See Jake 
rive in with the black mare just now; 
he’s had her over to the vetenery get- 
in’ her teeth filled. Twelve quarts a 
aay good oats and no go in her all of a 
sudden. Stir up a mash for “her, will 
you, Mandy?” and Mr David Jenkins 
walked off with the flavor of his wife’s 
£00d pumpkin pie satisfying his inner 
man, reflecting, ‘‘well, I guess neither 
Mandy nor the mare owe me anything.” 

It ruffied Mr Jenkins’s usually serene 
temperament to have his wife try to 
hustle him about his affairs, but what 
was more to her purpose, she could 


\T 
tomary 


ag 97? 
ive; 


usually “Get him into motion” as she 


EVENINGS 


said. So she was not at all surprised 
to have him announce after his first 
mouthful at the supper table. “I was 
over to see Melenbacher this afternoon 
about gettin’ rid of some of our hay, 
and on my way back I stopped in at 
the station. Mack says there's goin’ to 
be a special through. to-morrow with 
the president and prominent officials of 
the D & M, mabbe we'll know 
about the new branch road ’fore long.” 

“That’s good news, I’m sure. Seems 
they’re hanging fire just like they did 
about the new station over to Green- 


sO 


ville. It’s most a year now, ain’t it, 
since they come thro’ looking over the 
ground and askin’ an option?” 


‘Bout a year—not tili June though. 
They might want all‘ that half-mile 
strip of woods, now,” ventured David. 

“David Jenkins, what are you talk- 
ing about? Think they’re going to 
build a railroad yard out here back of 
our farm?” 

“No, not eggs-actly; but they’s some 
talk of starting the Y here instead of 
up to the station. They’d reckon on 
getting the land cheaper here and it 
would save building two bridges over 
the creek. They've got to build a new 
trestle here anyhow, and the best place 
to get over bein’ to the right of the 
present bridge you can see it would 
bring both tracks on to our land.” 

“My sakes, how fortunit! There’s a 
lot of good timber in those woods, too, 
and you ought to get a good price for 
it, and seems how they’d want to take 


in the gravel pits ,too, if they want 
anything. Did you find all that out 
to-day?” 


“Yes, Mack got hold of it somehow.” 

“Well, I do b’lieve I’ll make sure of 
Miss Tucker this week then.” 

“Yu’ better go slow Mandy, your 
clothes ‘ll be al out of style ’fore the 
D & M git ready to sign for the woods,” 
warned her spouse. 

Nevertheless when Mrs Jenkins 
stepped across the road to the neigh- 
boring farm after tea, and found as she 
suspected that Sarah Tucker was sew- 
ing there, it was her opportunity, she 
thought, and she engaged her for the 
entire month of May. 

After she had gone, 
Sanford said to her 
“What do you s’pose Mandy wants 
Sally a whole month for? Seems like 
she'd gone crazy. She said she hadn’t 
had no sewin’ done in ages, asked her 
at the last minute and was gone that 
quick I couldn’t git my breath to ask 
her what she was up to.” 

“Well, you know, ma, she’s been buy- 
ing bargains in dress goods for years, 
and maybe now she’s found the moths 
were getting into ’em, and is going 
to have ’em all made up to save ’em, 
and what’s left over into shirts for 
David and Hiram,” said Tilly. 

One fine Monday morning in the mid- 
dle of April as Mrs Jenkins was tak- 
ing part of her wash from the line, 
something in the direction of the farth. 
est newly plowed field caught her eye. 

“Wonder what the pay car fis round 
here for this morning,” she said. ‘“‘That 
doesn’t look like the pay car either, and 
it isn’t—it’s a special, that’s what it 
is, and its slowing up, too. Only two 
weeks more till Sally comes to sew, 
and here I don’t know yet if I’m going 
to need any clothes, and Dave won’t go 
a foot, I know, unless he’s sure certain 
he can sell the woods. Dear sakes! If 
he was only here so’s he could go over 
au. see wnat they’re up to! Don’t 
s’pose he’d find out anything if he was 


neighbor Eliza 
eldest daughter, 


here. If it only wasn’t wash day, and 
me just thro’ mopping, I'd go myself. 


but if I wait to rig up T’ll never catch 
‘em. I'm going anyhow,” and so ex- 
cited was Mrs Jenkins that she turned 
the key in the back door and started 
off across lots with the last article 
meant for the clothes basket over her 
arm. 

“They're here for business all right,” 
soliloquized Miranda as she kept an eye 
on the group of gentlemen who had 
got out of the one coach and were evi- 
dently enough looking over the ground, 
Mandy had need of her other eye on 
her own footing, for the ground was 
soft, and hurry as she might, it seemed 
it never took her so long to get over 
a half-mile before. “Dear me, I do 
b’lieve they’re steaming up. Am I to 
come way over here in this mud and 
not find out anything? Oh, if they’d 
only wait two minutes!” she said. 

Finding the walking more favorable 
to rapid transit, she had been skirting 
the woods just at the edge of which 





AT HOME 


out into the open a few rods from the 
train, it deliberately but undeniably 
started on its backward course toward 
the town, and Mandy Jenkins, losing 
whatever of nervousness or timidity 
she might have had, began to wave at 
the slowly receding engine the red ta- 
blecloth which she had carried over her 
arm unawares, 


“Now what can ye make of that, 
Mike?’ said Mr McCullough to his fire- 
man. “Where did that woman come 


from, and is she wavin' a friendly sa- 
lute, or is she crazy, or does she think 
this is a trolley car, or a rural delivery? 


She means trouble for she’s right on 
the track. There. can’t be anything 
wrong with the trestle when we just 


came over it a few minutes since,” and 
as Tom McCullough thought of the 
sprin’ torrent in the rocky ravine, he 
closed the throttle of his engine 

“What's up? Anything the matter 
with the bridge?” called Tom, as Mrs 
Jenkins came up breathless. 


“Is the president of this road 
aboard?” she asked. 
“Wants her medal from headquar- 


ters,”” muttered McCullough. 

Just then Mr Richards, the president, 
stepped to the rear door of his car, and 
waiting for Mrs Jenkins to come along 
side, he said, ‘What is the trouble, my 
good woman?” Then, looking at her 
shoes and the red tablecloth, he added, 
“You have put yourself to much incon- 
venience to stop us?” 

“Yes, sir, I've come quite a spell— 
clear from that white house this side 
of the road, way up yonder. I was 
dreadful afraid you'd be over the bridge 
and gone ’fore I could stop you.” 

“Why, what could have happened to 
the trestle since the 9 o’clock went up 
this morning, that you, living way over 
there, could possibly know about?” 

“Oh, it isn’t what has happened, it’s 
what’s going to happen I want to 
know about. I see you coming, and 
stopping, and presumin’ you’d be the 
very ones could ease my mind, seemed 
like I could never get here quick 
enough to ask you if you are, or are 
not, going to start work on this branch 
this summer?”"™ 

The vexation on Mr 
increased as he heard 
in the car behind him. 


Richards’s face 
the merriment 
Pulling out his 


watch, he said, “Madame, that infor- 
mation will reach you through the 
proper channels in due time,”’ and to 


the engineer, who leaning out of 
his cab window, “Go on, Tom.” 
Stepping onto the track back of the 
car, Mrs Jenkins said. “It is a matter 
of no small importance to me; you can 


was 
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tell me now, sir, if you will’’—and since 
it reaily didn’t matter, he did. 

Of course the story was told often 
and often of the time when Richards, 
the president of the great trunk line, 
was baftied by a woman. The incident 
itself was more supportable than the 
comments of his friends upon it, but 
he himself always added when ihe story 
was told in his presence, “Well, likely 
the farm was mortgaged and the woe 
man took the direct way ut hand to 
look out for herself. Her joy was evi- 
dent enough when I told her we were 
going to get title to the necessary lands 
as quickly as it could be accomplished.” 

How far wrong the railroad officials 
were in their guesses Mrs Jenkins did 
not care. David was not conservative 
enough to be distressed by his wife's 
exploit, and only said, “You women do 
beat all.” The neighbors never knew 
of it, for the circumstances which gave 
Mandy the coveted surety were as 
nothing compared to the carrying out 
or tue May dressmaking and her long 
cherished plans. 


“'T won't do no good for you to stop 
at Jenkins’s place this trip,” volun- 
teered Silas Sanford to the harvesting 
machine agent. “They were on the 
right side of the road for the new 
branch, sold out all his south woods, 
an’ he’s left his brother Hiram to run 
things, an’ he’n his wife are off in 
style to the city sights an’ the seashore 
this summer.” 

Indeed, scarcely anyone would have 
known the transformed and_ trans- 
ported Mr Jenkins and his wife just 
then as they sat on the veranda of one 
of the most fashionable hotels in Sand. 
haven. Mr Richards, glancing up as he 
was driven by, said to his daughter, 
“That woman's face seems familiar~ 
looks as though she could accomplish 
things, somehow.” 

Doesn't Mind Dish Washing—I am 
only a young girl, but I believe I can 
tell some people how to wash dishes. 
My way is very simple. I like a large 
dish pan, no matter how few dishes, 
and have the pan over half full of good, 
clean and hot soft water. I use a little 
soap and as goon as the dishes are 
washed scald and wipe quickly. There 
are six in our family, but we do not 
have so very many dishes, for we put 
two kinds of bread on one plate, a pie 
on a clean plate, and cake and cookies 
on one plate, I do not mind washing 
dishes if the reservoir is full of hot 
soft water and I have plenty of soap.~— 
[Ss. B. H., Wisconsin. 














the special had stopped. As she came 




















They'll outwear any 


anteed free from chea 


imposed u 
Buckskin 
wear in them. 


If 


n by shoddy goods, 
ubber—the boots and shoes with honest 
They cost but little more than the 
“cheap” kind, because we sell direct from our fac- 
tory to retailers by catalog—no traveling men, 
our dealer does not handle the genuine Buck- 
skin, send to us direct. We have a special propost- 
tion for first inquiry from each neighborh 
Send to-day for Free Booklet. 


Banner Rubber Co. 
270 Bittner St. ‘ 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


BE COOD TO YOUR FEET 


Keep them dry and warm by wearing 
the genuine 


Buckskin Brand 


(Not Made by a Trust) 
Rubber Boots and Shoes 
ir you ever bought—because 


they're honestly made of pure, new rubber, guar- 
adulterations. 
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Endeavor. 
EUGENE ©. DOLSON, 
Their triumph is, at best, but vain, 
Who yet by chance prevail; 
Andaoften it were greater gain 
To grandly strive and fail. 


Who scans the way to honor’s throne, 
His lifted eye shall meet 

A towering rock, broad-based upon 
The ruins of defeat. 


The Useful Doily. 


MAY LONARD, 





No one can ever have too many of 
these lovely little articles for the home 
decoration, for there can always be 
found a place for them under some 
vase or other bric-a-brac which is liable 
to mar a polished surface. Anyone who 
is at all proficient with the needle can 
fashion them from their 
own designs or get the 
stamped patterns at 
small cost. The dainty 
little article, here illus- 
trated, is a combination 
of point lace and the 
popular “‘serap”’ work. 
The center is formed of 
double squares of linen 
joined with quipure 
stitches, The squares can 
be made of satin rib- 
bon instead of the linen 
if preferred and are es- 
pecially suitable when 
the doily is to be used 
as a pincushion cover. 

The linen for’ these 
squares should be fine 
and sheer, they being 
sewed together in the 
over and over stitch. 
Any one of the braids so 
popular this season 
might take the place of 
the point lace and if a 
heavier doily is required 
the center could be a 
Square of plain hem- 
stitched linen instead of 
the “scrap” work design 
given. 
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Dressing Slippers. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Bedroom or dressing slippers are a 
necessity both summer and winter, and 
the daintiest and most comfortable of 


all are those simply made of some 
pretty-colored wool with the crochet 
hook or knitting needles. Pink and 
gray or blue and gray combine very 


charmingly, although it is better to use 
shades for the slippers that will har- 
monize with the favorite bath or dress- 
ing gown. For a solid color, crimson 
or royal blue will be found very pleas- 
ing. and excellent colors to keep bright 
and clean. The following is a pretty 
and extremely easy pattern for dress- 
ing slippers to be made in two colors. 





> 
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6179—Blouse for Shirtwaist Cos- 
tume, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 

No 6194—Skirt to go with above 
blouse, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch 
waist, 


No 


They are made in single Berlin wool, 
consequently they are not too thick for 
wear during the summer. Four ounces 
each of pink and gray single Berlin 
wool will be required; also 2% yards 


BUSY FINGERS 


of ribbon for bows, a pair of lamb’s 
wool soles, and a pair of No 16 Knitting 
needles. 

Cast on 22 stitches of gray wool, knit 
the first row and five following rows, 
so that there are six rows of gray knit- 
ting; seventh row, knit two gray, tie 
in the pink wool at the back, and knit 
two stitches with pink; slip on two 
gray stitches to the knitting needle, 
knit two in pink, slip on two gray, knit 
two pink, slip on two gray, knit two 
pink, slip'on two gray, knit two pink, 
slip on two gray, knit two pink, leave 
the two end gray stitches on needle. 

8th row—Purl the two pink stitches 
and slip on the two gray, purl and slip 
to the last two pink stitches; purl these 
and leave the last two gray stitches, 

9th row—Knit the pink, slip on the 
gray, and leave the last two gray. 

10th row—Purl the pink, slip on 
gray, and leave the last two. 


the 





A DOILY EASILY MADE 


1lth row—Knit the pink, slip on the 
*gray, and leave the last two. 

12th row—Purl the pink, slip on the 
gray. and proceed in this way to the 
last two pink; then for the 138th row 
leave the pink wool and take up the 
gray, which will be where the pink is 
left off, and knit the whole row, pink 
and gray with gray wool. Knit five 
more rows with the gray, then the next 
row, knit two gray, and take up the 
pink wool and knit two stitches and 
slip on two stitches, and proceed as be- 
fore, knitting and purling alternate 
rows of pink for six rows, then proceed 
again to knit six rows of gray. Knit 
enough of this trellis pattern to go 
right around the foot, and finish it off. 
Take this strip and join the one end to 
the side of the other end, and sew it 
with a wool needle. This will form a 
shoe with a neatly pointed toe. 

Crochet a row of double crochet into 
the stitches around the ankle, and into 
this row crochet one treble and one 
chain into every third stitch, and fin- 
ish off. It is then finished with a knit- 
ted frill which is made as follows: Cast 
on eight stitches, using both gray and 
pink wool. Knit the first row. 

2d row—Knit the first stitch with both 
colors. Insert the needle into second 
stitch and draw the wool over as if to 
knit; let the wool hang down over the 
forefinger, bring it loosely around that 
finger and over the second time; again 
bring the wool around the finger and 
over the needle the third time. This 
will make six threads on the needle, 
which must then be drawn through in 
the ordinary way, and the stitch fin- 
ished. Knit the third stitch, but keep 
the six threads over the finger until the 
last stitch is finished. Make two more 
bunches with one plain between and 
knit the last stitch. 

3d row—Knit plain, taking up the six 
threads of the bunch as one stitch, hold- 
ing down the bunches under the thumb. 
Repeat the two rows until there is suf- 
ficient frilling to go round the shoe, 
then finish it off and join the ends to- 
gether. Seam it on the top of the slip- 
per with the frill inside, then turn it 
over the crochet. Draw the _ ribbon 
through the crocheted holes and tie it in 
a bow in front. Sew the shoe neatly on 
to the sole, and it is finished. 


New Fall Styles. 





The autumn approaches, and with it 
comes to the busy housewife thoughts 
of the fall sewing, of the necessary 
new dresses for the little folks, and 
gowns for herself. Each week we shall 
endeavor to show patterns in the latest 











No 4572—Child’s Frock, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
9 and 10 years. 


modes, yet especially adapted to the 
needs of the home dressmaker on the 


’ farm, 


CHILD’S FROCK, 


No 4572—Attractiveness is as impor- 
tant a factor as comfort in the dressing 
of the growing child, and the popular- 
ity accorded the yoke dresses remains 
undiminished. Mothers find the style a 
most becoming one. It has the par- 
ticular advantage of being easily made, 
which is saying a great deal in these 
days of over elaboration. The full 
blouse portion is attached to a prettily 
shaped yoke, which comes well down 
over the sleeve. This is optional, how- 
ever, as the pattern provides for plain 
yoke. The full skirt is attached to a 
belt, over which may be worn a patent 
leather belt or ribbon sash, 

Nos 6177-6178—Lines of extreme grace- 
fulness characterize the modish costume 
here shown. The fanciful shaped stole 
collars have a prominent place in the 
newest fashions and a delightful one 
is pleasingly demonstrated here. The 
model is one that is capable of many 
variations. The blouse, No 6177, is very 
full; thus one could use it without the 
ruffies, which, however, give greater 
length to the shoulder. The blouse in- 











No 6177—Waist for Ladies’ Costume, 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 

No 6178—Skirt for costume, 20, 22, 24, 
26, 28, 30 and 32-inch waist. 


cludes a fitted lining with closing at 
the back. The skirt, No 6178, is one of 
the new full modes. It is composed of 
fitted gores over a foundation lining. 
The fulness is at the sides and back, 
which leaves the front breadth plain. 
The skirt ruffle may or may not be 
used, as the skirt is equally pretty 
without it. These patterns are _ sold 
separately at 10 cents each. 

Nos 6179 and 6194—One special merit 
of the shirtwaist suit shown to-day is 


that it comes within the requirements 
of the washtub and the ironing board, 
The blouse, No 6179, is made very full 
at the front, over which the ragian 
sleeve ends in a deep pointed yoke, 
Simulated double box-pleats form q 
pretty finish in both front and back. 
The blouse is worn with a wide girdle 
belt which has most certainly caused 
the downfall of the former baggy front. 
The fullness of the skirt, No 6194, need 
not alarm those who are inclined to 
avoirdupois. It is the new seven-gore 
flare style, having an under pleat at 
each seam which may be turned for- 
ward or backward. The pattern also 
provides for a regular or lapped seam, 
dip, round or instep length. With this 
pattern to work from one can have 
several different style skirts and yet no 
two will look alike. ese patterns are 
sold separately at 10 cents each. 


MISSES’ COSTUME, 


Nos 4579 and 4591—We hear the com- 
plaint very often that fashion deals 
very unkindly with the girl who {ig 
neither a child nor a young lady. It 
is very hard to find a style that is just 
suitable, for anything childish looking 
is just as awkward as a design that 
is too old. However, we are showing 
a design to-day that is all that ecou!4 
be desired, sufficiently elaborate to be 





No 4579—Waist of Misses’ Costume, 
12, 14 and 16 years. 
No 4591—Skirt of Costume, 12, 14 and 


16 years, 


becoming, yet of simple construction. 
The little pointed bolero and the kilted 
skirt with fancy yoke, conform to the 
latest fashion. The design is as charm- 
ing in cottons as in serge or silk. The 
blouse pattern may be used separately 
if the bolero is not desired. It is made 
in doublebreasted style and may or 
may not be lined. The skirt is excep- 
tionally good style for building up the 
figure of an undeveloped girl. These 
patterns are sold separately and are 
19 cents each. 
HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 

oe 


We buy our beef in the fall by the 
quarter and keep it hung where it keeps 
fresh during the winter. Every time [ 
make a pot roast, I save the bones and 
pound pieces for soup stock. This I 
can put hot in jars. I make a stock 
of the leg also, when we have used 
about all the meat off. These bones I 
have split and get the benefit of the 
rich marrow. I pour plenty of cold 
water over the bones and meat scraps, 
and let them simmer all day, then after 
it gets cold, skim off the fat, which I 
mix with pork drippings for warming 
potatoes, etc. After this I put in my 
seasoning, onions, carrots, etc, let stock 
simmer a_ while longer, then strain 
carefully and can. This keeps indefi- 
nitely and when company comes unex- 
pectedly, can be converted into most 
any kind of soup.—[Kazia. 














A Variety of Relishes. 


MRS H. H, BUCK. 





Mixed Pickles: To 1 qt cucumbers 
add 1 qt green tomatoes, 1 qt onions, 1 
head cauliflower, 1 stalk celery, 1 pep- 
per. Cut these in small pieces, cover 
with 1 cup salt, let stand over night, 
drain off liquor, then scald, using half 
water and half vinegar. Put in a 
cheesecloth 1 teaspoon each of ground 
vinger, allspice, clove, mace and cinna- 
mon. Cover with vinegar and cook 20 

utes. 

Spiced Pears: To 9 lbs pears put 5 lbs 
lated sugar and 1 pt vinegar in 


granu 
the preserving kettle, with 1 teaspoon 
each of cloves, cinnamon and mace tied 
in cheesecloth bags. When the syrup 
is nicely cooked put in the pears and 
boil until clear. Take out, pack in jars, 
pour over the syrup and seal. 
Butternuts: Shell 50 butter- 


Pickled 
uts, scald them and rub off the out- 


skin. Put in a strons brine for 

6 days, changing the wate very other 
drain, wipe and pierce with a 

ge needle. Take % oz ground pep- 
ner and ginger, % oz ground cloves, 
I nd nutmeg, 1 tablespoon whole 
i seed, then put the nuts in jars, 


sling the dry§spice between each 
Boil vinegar 5 minutes and fill 
jars full to overflowing with the 
and securely seal. They 
1e/1c1i0uUus, 


ple Catsup—Pare and quarter 1 doz 


apples, stew until soft and press 

t! igh a sieve. To 1 qt sifted apples 
teacup sugar, 1 teaspoon each 
epper, cloves and mustard, 2 of 
imon aan 2 medium-sized onions 

d fi Stir all together, adding 

M ie m salt and 1 qt of vinegar. 
over the fire and boil an hour. 


very tight while hot. This is very 
Tomato Pickle: To 7 Ibs ripe 
PS, - 3 lbs brown sugar, 1 qt 
, 1 tablespoon whole cloves, 
notes allspice, 1 tablespoon cin- 
namon., Simmer 4 hours. 
Spiced Tomatoes: To 1 Ib sliced ripe 
t to, 144 lb sugar, % pt vinegar, % 
i imon, clove and allspice. 
intil thick, then put in cans. 
tard Pickles: Take 4 qts green 
its onions, 2 qts small cue 
> he: ids caulitiower, 6 bell pep- 
! Cut up fine, soak 24 hours in 
ter to cover and 1 cup salt. Cook 
nutes and drain. For the dressing 
s vinegar, add 1 cup sugar, 1 cup 
8 tablespoons mustard, 2 table- 
ns tumeric, and cook 20 minutes, 





101 toes, 2 


An Apple Experiment. 

CALLA PEAKE, 
¥ had no pears this season, but plen- 
ty of sweet apples, so I experimented. 
| took 10 Ibs pared and quartered sweet 
pples, 3 pts hot water, 6 lbs sugar, 
i pt thick sour plum juice, and a little 
whole cinnamon and cloves tied up in 
cloth. Out of this mixture I evolved 
some delicious sauce, almost, if not 

quite, equaling pear sauce. 
I cooked the syrup a few minutes be- 
putting in the fruit, cooked the 
fruit until thoroughly done, then lifted 





lore 





carefully, and let the syrup boil down 
till quite thick. I put mine in cans, 
but as it was a rich preserve, think it 
would keep in a: 

Delicions ing Preserve—When 
canning sour plums, I place the plums 
in cans without water or sugar, and 
covering but not sealing, place cans in 
boiler ef cold or warm water. I place 


this on the stove and let boil until the 
juice fills the can about two-thirds full. 
I pour this off, fill can With boiling 
thick syrup, and replace to boil one or 
two hours, as one thinks necessary to 


cook the fruit, then seal tight. This 
method removes the sour, rather bitter 
taste that no amount of sugar seems 
to affect in plums. The juice I can. 
With some I make jelly, some goes in 


the mincemeat. 
fome be 


I usually boil it down 
canning.—[Mrs J. H. M. 


Melon Pickles—tUse 
are perfectly sound and not overripe. 
Cut the cantaloupes or muskmelons 
into squares or crescents: remove the 
rind and soft portion, which surrounds 
the seeds,;and drop each piece into cold 
water. For every 10 lbs prepared melon 
allaw 5 lbs brown Sugar, 2 qts good vin- 
egar, 1 heaping teaspoon ground cloves, 


‘lore 


melons which 





TEMPTING DISHES 


2 teaspoons mace, % teaspoon black 
pepper, 1 teaspoon ginger and 4 tea- 
speons cinnamon. Tie all the spices 
together in a bit of cheesecloth and 
put into the kettle with the sugar and 
vinegar after the syrup has boiled for 
five minutes. With the utmost 
drop the pieces of melon into the syrup 
and boil until they are tender enough 
to be easily pierced with a fork. Re- 
move the pieces with a skimmer and 
place them in a jar, being careful not 
to break them. Boil the syrup until it 
becomes rather thick, pour over the 
pickles and seal. Watermelon pickles 
a excellent made in the same manner, 
except that it is best to let them stand 
for an hour or so sprinkled with salt, 
then washed and boiled in clear water. 
[Clarinda B. 


A Fruit Melange is an excellent 
standby if unexpected company to tea 
is a frequent happening. Have ready 
for use % pt French brandy and 1 cup 
sugar. Begin at the bottom of a deep, 
narrow stone jar, placing there a layer 
of fruit, over it sprinkle sugar, then 
another layer of fruit and more sugar, 
till there are several layers. Then pour 
in the brandy carefully so as not to dis- 
turb the fruit. This is enough brandy 
for use in the entire jar. From time to 
time add such fruits as are in season, 
strawberries, currants, cherries (with 
pits removed), peaches, apples, etc. 
Large fruits should be pared and cut 
into small cubes. From time to time 
also stir up the entire mass from the 
bottom of the jar. As you use from it, 
add more fruit and a little more bran- 
dy. Do not have the taste of brandy 
too strong. Lemons and all tart fruit 
should be used sparingly. Put a white 
jinen cloth over the jar and then the 
cover, keeping it always closed. It 
doesn’t need to be airtight.—[M. T. R. 





Drying Sweet Corn—Remove the 
husks from ‘corn which is just right for 
cooking purposes. Place the ears of 
corn in a large kettle, pour boiling wa- 
ter over them and boil for 15 minutes. 
Remove from fire, pour off water and 
let the corn cool. Now cut it from the 
cob with a sharp knife, spread upon 
pans (granite is best) and dry in the 
hot sun or in a vory moderate oven. If 
dried in the sun (which is, by far, the 
best plan), be careful to bring it in be- 
fore the dew begins to fall. Stir often 
while drying.—[Anna Glenwood. 





“I saw vour adv in old reliable A A.” 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Pittsburg, Sept. 9, 1904. 
Our 1904-5 
Fall and Winter Fashion Book 
Ready About the 25th. 


About the 25th of September we shal! 
begin to mail our new Catalogue. If you 
are a customer of our Mail-Order Depart- 
ment you need not send us your name. We 
have you enrolled and you will get a copy. 

However if you have some friends you 
would like to have a copy, send us their 
names. We'llthank you for the favor and we 
are quite sure they will appreciate the book. 

Of course if you have never dealt with us 
let us have your name at once so we can get 
a copy to you as soon as possible. 
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150,000 Andrews’ School Desks 


Used in Chicago Schools. 


Standard in Quality 


Cost no more than Cheap 
Desks ‘‘Made «to « Sell.’ 


Why Experiment? 








Write for Prices. 


The A. H. Andrews Co. 


Dept. R, 174-176 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago 
Manefacturers of Seating for 
Schools, Churches and Halls. 








Banner Lye 


A standard remedy 
for blighted fruit trees 


You can easily make your fruit trees more profite- 
ble than ever before. e tell below how to protect 


peach trees plum trees 
apple trees pear trees 


from blight and keep them healthy, This method 
has been thoroughly tested and results are 
absolutely certain. 
2 cans Banner Lye 
4 Ibs Flowers of Sulphur 
10 lbs Lime 
is sufficient for 50 trees. 
Mix the Banner Lye and 
sulphur dry, then make a 
g thin paste by adding water, 
Slack the lime and add 
enough water to make a 
thick whitewash. Add the 
Banner Lye and sulphur,and 
stir well. Apply to trunk 
and larger branches om a 
whitewash brush. Diiute 
the remainder until it is 
thin enough to spray; then 
thoroughly spray the tops of 
the trees. 
tint , } Noag time to do it is after 
rst heavy frost in the fall and again in the 
early spring. You owe it to yourself and neigh- 
bors to keep your trees free from blight. 
Your grocer or druggist sella Banner Lye forl0cents, 
Send to us for free book, “ Uses of Kanner Lye.” 
The Penn Chemical Works Philadelphia U S A 
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New and Recent 


BOOKS 


TRRIGATION FARMING. ...000 cece cece ee++$2.00 
L. M. Wilcox. 
FUMIGATION METHODS. ....cseeessee+s -- 1.00 
W. G. Fohnson. 
THE BOOK OF CORN......... ecccecccccces 1.50 
Herbert Myrick. 
LEFT-OVERS maps PALATABLE....... 1.00 
1. G Curtis. 
ALFALBA..ccccccccccccscccsssccccccccccccccs BO 
. D. Coburn. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, uette Baiding, 
New York, N. Y. icago, Ill. 











JAYNE’S . EXPECTORANT 


CURES THE WORST COLDS. 


For 73 years the Standard Cough Remedy. 
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‘Montgomery Ward €é= Co.’s Big 
Catalogue No. 73 is Now Ready 


Bigger and better than ever—6 pounds of valuable information, 1200 pages of rare values— printed on heavy white book 
paper, carefully edited, handsome cover by the famous artist, Ike Morgan—a catalogue that should be in every household, 


You Can Get a Copy Absolutely FR EE 


Also a handsome D’arcy photograyuro, suitable for framing, by ordering any of the 14 lote described, Sie, 
Don’t delay. WaRnD’s CATALOGUE is the POPULAR ONE everywhere, and is preferred by almost every bod 
others. We expect thousands of applications as soon as this announcement is read, so we urge you w get jour © ccstion in early. 
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It’s the Only Complete Catalogue Bor the Women 730. "Rislur sires one 
Publi h d the only one that is absolutely up te ' drte and glassware, toilet articles, stationery, sewing machines, books jewelry, 
isne complete in every detail, the a one that quotes carpets, curtains, and 10,000 other good and necessary articles 
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sending for special catalogues after you receive the PE - — Eve ahead of ours contain last year’s fashions, and are not trust- 
thing is in Catalogue No. 73 this year—an improvement we know worthy, We know this to bea fact, Cosanss this year’s styles were not 

be hailed with delight by our thousands of friends and ol d customers. shown by the New York designers until August 1, and we have » colayes 
ublication of Catalogue No. 78 until our buyers returned from 


Pothing like it ever before attemvted, 
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